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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS irsspex 


PROVINCIAL ADVENTURES 


HE wealth of opportunity for seeing works of art which 

those of us who live in or can easily get to London enjoy 

may well make us forget the claim of the places beyond the 
four-mile radius. The coming of the magnificent collection of 
works from the Alte Pinakothek of Munich and the promise this 
month of those from the Kunsthistorische Museum of Vienna 
(both of these Exhibitions have been noticed in APoLI.LO when they 
were showing in Paris) ; the loan collection of a number of the 
Chatsworth drawings at the gallery of the Arts Council; the 
Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert of the original paintings 
commissioned for London Transport publicity ; these are the star 
shows of the moment, accompanied by the usual galaxy of fasci- 
nating exhibitions in the private galleries. Little wonder that 
critics seldom even glance at what is happening in the provinces. 

Chance, however, or awareness of worth-while events, has 
taken me during recent weeks to Lincoln, to Bristol, to Bath, to 
Bournemouth, to 
Southampton, and 
I have had contact 
with a fraction of 
the intensive art 
life of these pro- 
vincial centres. 
Not least, one 
realises that the 
directors and cur- 
ators of provincial 
galleries are often 
carrying on in a 
spirit of heroic 
enterprise despite 
inadequate funds, 
staff and buildings 
—albeit I imagine 
that the Director 
has yet to. be 
found who would 
agree that his 
funds, accommo- 
dation, staff, or 
opportunities gen- 
erally were ade- 
quate. 

At Lincoln 
the Usher Art 
Gallery staged an 
Exhibition of the 
XIXth and early 
XXth century 
Dutch Impres- 
sionists, and took 
the opportunity to 
underline the his- 
toric connections of the city with Holland by making a Dutch 
Festival with concerts, films, lectures, and a book exhibition. 
Lincoln is fortunate in possessing a very fine modern gallery and 
a magnificent old town with one of our very best medieval 
cathedrals to crown it. The gallery has always had a lively under- 
standing of its functions, has made a first-rate collection of the 
works of Peter de Wint, and lives up to its reputation with this 
present Dutch show which has been gathered together by its 
enterprise and is to go on to the Guildhall, London, and then to 
South Africa. We are so used to connoting the term Dutch with 
the XVIIth century masters that we almost forget the fascinating 
XIXth century revival with such names as the Maris brothers, 
Roelofs, the Israels father and son, Anton Mauve, Johannes 
Weissenbruch, Toorop, Breitner, and others, while we give Jong- 
kind to the French Impressionists as a pioneer spirit. 

It may well be argued that “Impressionism” is the wrong 
term for most of these artists: they correspond more nearly to 
the painters of Barbizon, they have strong romantic and story- 
telling leanings, they are often realist, and sometimes sentimental. 
But they turned anew to nature in their sturdy Dutch fashion, 
and everything they do is marked by a great sincerity. The 
prevailing subdued tone marks them as Dutch. There are no 





LANDSCAPE WITH SHEEP. 
By ANTON MAUVE. 


At the Exhibition of Dutch Impressionists, Usher Art Gallery, Lincoln. 
PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


tricks: from Bosboom’s solid Dutch church interiors to Isaac 
Israel’s firm figure studies there is a subservience to the thing 
itself which has little to do with theory and everything with fact. 

I greatly enjoyed a landscape by Weissenbruch where the 
description “‘Impressionist’’ was most nearly justified, so im- 
mediately had he caught the whole synthesis of his trees and 
water and sky under an effect of evening light. There was a 
typical Willem Maris, ‘“‘Ducks on the Water,’’ wherein, although 
he had allowed himself to be too intrigued by the sharp touches 
of the light on leaf edge or water and so tended to make a restless 
and broken effect, there was a delightful intimacy, a whispered 
conversation with nature which we get with Chinese rather than 
with European art. Jongkind was not well represented, but then 
he is not truly representative of the school. Breitner, more 
modern in his feeling, shows well. Anton Mauve is represented 
by only one canvas, but that is altogether delightful, a lovely study 
of a shepherdess 
and sheep under 
trees fascinatingly 
lighted in the con- 
scientious Dutch 
fashion. We are 
indebted to Lin- 
coln for the enter- 
prise which re- 
minds us of the 
quietly harmo- 
nious period of 
Dutch painting, 
and we look for- 
ward to seeing it 
in London. 

The Exhibi- 
tion at Lincoln is 
being followed by 
one of contempo- 
rary sculpture 
which, for its 
inception, refers 
us back to the 
Russell-Cotes 
Art Gallery at 
Bournemouth. At 
Bournemouth it- 
self I visited this 
(also enterprising) 
gallery for the 
opening of an ex- 
hibition of por- 


traits, historical 
and other paint- 
ings by Frank 


Salisbury. This 
artist accepts with forensic joy that conception of art which we 
might call Chantrey Bequestrian. He belongs in spirit to Edward- 
ian England, to the great days when painters earned incredible 
incomes depicting “‘fair women and brave men.’”’ He believes 
that an artist commissioned to delineate a historical event should 
faithfully portray its visual appearance and that of everybody 
who took part in it. Temperamentally he may think all women 
too fair and all men too brave ; but that is part of the Edwardian 
tradition. His portraits of Montgomery, Churchill and Mackenzie 
King show him at his strongest ; the vast historical canvases such 
as the one of ‘‘King Peter of Serbia retreating across the Albanian 
Mountains” reveal how well he can organise such pictures. 

Simultaneously at Bournemouth the energetic local Arts Club 
arranged a noteworthy Exhibition of the works of Blake from the 
Graham Robertson Collection, and invited that great Blake 
enthusiast and scholar, Archibald G. B. Russell, to open it. In 
the matter of Blake we owe an enormous debt to both these 
connoisseurs ; for it was Mr. Russell who, learning that the Butts 
family, the descendants of Blake’s patron, were selling their unique 
collection of his works, saved it from going to America by getting 
that other Blake lover, Graham Robertson, to buy it. With 
Graham Robertson’s recent death there is every likelihood that 
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the collection will be dispersed, so that this may prove to be the 
last time the pictures will be shown together. 

They include some of the very finest works: ‘‘The River of 
Life,” “‘The Crucifixion,” and, chief of all, the large tempera 
painting which William Rossetti christened ‘“‘The Spiritual Con- 
dition of Man,”’ Blake’s largest and most ambitious work. It 
measures 60 x 48, and depicts almost entirely the mystical philo- 
sophy which invests alike the poetry and the painting. Echoes 
(or perhaps prophecies, for we do not know exactly at which part 
of his career the work was done) of many of the other paintings 
can be found in it. The whole canvas in its spiritual calm might 
be Eastern rather than the work of a European artist. Certainly, 
it is a remarkable product for a period so materialistic as that in 
which Blake worked, and is one of the greatest religious paintings 
of modern times. This picture has never before been exhibited, 
and the chance to see it puts us in debt to the Bournemouth Arts 
Club. 

If this fine picture is to be sold why cannot it be secured for 
the nation? Indeed, why cannot the whole of this collection be 
kept together and made a national possession? Or is it asking 
too much of a period which spends so lavishly on the provision 
of spectacles that we should also buy occasionally something 
worth looking at through them ? 

This Blake Exhibition is to go on to Southampton Art Gallery 
and to Brighton, both of which may be listed among the many 
enterprising provincial galleries. For once we have to go into 
reverse, as it were, and plead that arrangements be made for this 
show to come to London. 

These local art movements are an encouraging sign of the 
times. I went to Bristol to lecture at the invitation of the Friends 
of the Bristol Art Gallery, found an audience of many hundreds, 
including a group of the art students, foregathered in the noble 
Refectory Hall of the University, and realised again what a lively 
art interest can revolve round a go-ahead provincial gallery. 
Bristol has a number of very good paintings, both Old Master 
and contemporary, and it also possesses the magnificent Schiller 
Collection of Chinese ceramics, jades, and bronzes, one of the 
choicest collections of Chinese art in the country, beautifully and 
graciously displayed. Most important of all, I found a passionate 
enthusiasm, an unflagging concern not only for adding the best 
things to the permanent collection, but for arranging temporary 
exhibitions, sometimes with the help of the Arts Council, some- 
times from approximately local sources. Among the modern 
pictures at Bristol I noted one of the best Harold Gilmans I have 
seen, a small picture, “‘The Tea Table” ; and also a Rowland 
Suddaby which gave me an added respect for that artist. 

I had hoped on the way back to stop at Bath, see the Victoria 
Art Gallery there, and go out to the Bath Academy of Art at 
Lord Methuen’s stately home, Corsham Court. But time for- 
bade ; and I only renewed my acquaintance for an hour with the 
gracious exterior beauty of the city, its Georgian serenity and 
those tempting shops full of antiques of all kinds. 

Back in London there was an echo of all this in Lord Methuen’s 
Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, for he has found the subjects 
for his painting in the architectural dignity of Bath and its neigh- 
bourhood. He stands firmly in the English tradition, combining 
the findings of Impressionism with an abiding respect for the 
basic nature and visual appearance of the thing he is painting. 
One quite inevitably murmurs “‘Sickert,”” but his work under 
that master was the starting point of an art which goes on a long 
way under the impetus of Lord Methuen’s own personality. In 
the pen and wash drawings of street scenes and buildings he has 
an unerring taste in knowing just how much to depict ; and when 
he turns to oils there is this same sense of certainty, every touch 
of the brush doing its duty in expressing form, colour and tone. 
Bath, which almost tamed Sickert and drew him away from those 
faintly suggestive backrooms and iron bedsteads of Camden Town, 
proves the perfect milieu for the fastidious and aristocratic art 
of this particular disciple, who nevertheless has nothing of what 
James Joyce would call “the smooth Lawn Tennyson” in his 
vigorous painting. 

London itself is “At Home” at the Victoria and Albert in 
the exhibition of the originals bought during the last forty years 
for the enlightened publicity of London Transport. These posters 
have kept London art-conscious. The publication of individual 
specimens has often proved an event which would start us talking, 
for, under the impetus of the late Frank Pick, this great industrial 
enterprise consciously encouraged Art, with a capital A. A poster 
no longer connoted a chocolate-box picture of an outsize pretty 
girl whose stereotyped beauty could, it was implied, be achieved 
by eating somebody’s biscuits, smoking specific cigarettes, or 


otherwise doing something to put money into the hands of the 
advertiser. Sometimes the spirit of place was evoked to attract 
us to buy tickets to the beauty spots in the Home Counties ; 
sometimes there was a gentle reminder of entertainments or 
excitements of the town itself. But on occasions there was 
nothing save beauty for its own sake, as when Brangwyn made 
the magnificent auto-lithograph of the lading of ships, or Charles 
Sims painted a fantasy of childhood. These were gestures. 

The most successful of all these posters, judging by the results 
of sales from the “‘poster shop” which was a feature of London 
Transport organisation before the war and the paper famine, was 
simply a study of two water-lily leaves and a flower by Oleg 
Zinger used to advertise Hampton Court. There are a great 
number of works by McKnight Kauffer, that discovery of Frank 
Pick’s who became the foremost of our poster artists and would 
often design practically in abstract terms. There is humour, 
from the Hassell simpleton type to the affected naiveté of Betty 
Swanwick’s ‘‘Wedding.”” There are modernists like Graham 
Sutherland and academic R.A.’s. This exhibition becomes 
almost a review of the varieties of art during the forty-year period ; 
and it becomes a revelation of what sound patronage can do, 
with a hint of one important line that the patronage of art may 
take in the modern world. The exhibition is to remain open all 
through the summer months. 

With Lord Methuen at the Leicester is an exhibition of the 
work of Margaret Thomas. I noticed her work last month at 
the Women’s International where she used her conspicuous talent 
on a picture called “‘Potting the Baby’’ which was too Radio- 
Doctor for my personal taste, but was very well painted. I enjoy 
her best in her landscape studies such as the “‘Highgate Ponds’”’ ; 
and I like her least when she thrusts a couple of rather town-bred 
flowers into the wrong-shaped vase and depicts them all too 
vaguely. Her art is delicate and feminine, and it remains to be 
seen how far she will carry it, and which way it will go. 

One other exhibition where prophecy is invited to rear its 
head was that of the Art Students of Greater London who have 
had an exhibition at the R.B.A. Galleries as the guests of that 
Society. It was a refreshing experience for the critics in that 
there was no possibility of being influenced by past performance. 
Some works of these Young Contemporaries were based on the 
authorship of artists with standing reputations (perhaps their 
teachers at the colleges influencing them too markedly). But 
the standard was refreshingly high and the whole exhibition 
exciting. There was much more scholarly and earnest work than 
we should have had a few years ago in such an exhibition ; fewer 
of these young people seemed to be trying to “‘get away with it’ 
with specious work flouting the traditions of good craftsmanship. 
There was, too, a sense of life, of contact with actuality, which 
was hopeful. I found that I had marked in my catalogue three 
paintings by Earle Wickham, two rather large and ambitious and 
one a small water-colour ; a “Still Life” by Leo E. Walmsley, 
and one by George Tuckwell ; ‘Greenhouse Interior’ | » someone 
who already regards himself in the old master class so signs 
himself (or herself) Sutton ; and an ambitious piece of sculpture, 
“Two Giraffe Heads, by Ruth Philips, also ‘‘Mourner”’ in teak- 
wood by W. L. Freeth. I record the names as hostages to time. 

In the other department of wisdom after the event we have 
had two interesting exhibitions of pioneer painters showing their 
work in the experimental days. One was ‘‘Homage to Frances 
Hodgkins” at the St. George’s Gallery, the other “‘The Early 
Chirico” at the London Gallery. These two artists moved in 
precisely different directions ; Frances Hodgkins, when she found 
her bent at the extreme end of her life (for she did nothing 
characteristic until after she was sixty), turning the natural scene 
before her into almost formless abstraction of indeterminate 
colour ; Chirico giving his dream fancies the hardness and solidity, 
firmness of colour and texture of the most objective reality. Was 
it Osbert Sitwell who spoke of “hard facts, like biscuits’ ? 
Biscuits certainly play a great part in this early work of Chirico, 
and the facts are as hard as paint can make them. But they are 
not “‘facts’’ in any objective sense of the word. Chirico, who 
has just been made an Honorary Member of the R.B.A. and is 
being entertained by that body on his visit to London, has, I 
believe, become highly respectable as an artist, and may renounce 
this record of his wild oats. To pursue the dangerous simile, 
one might say that at least the wild oats were not half-baked : 
he knew exactly what he was doing. I would not like to say that 
of Frances Hodgkins despite quotations from her letters in the 
catalogue. She may have known where she was going, but, I 
confess, she has never taken me with her. That may not be her 
fault, but I tend to think it is. 
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DORA GORDINE 


HE architecture of the human form is undoubtedly the 

greatest structural frame that was ever conceived, and it is 

the privilege of the sculptor to re-create this form three- 
dimensionally, and to transcribe the consciousness of living into 
his figure, thereby uniting technique and reason with the 
intangibility of the soul. Because he is enabled to feel each 
movement and each sensation as his hand moulds the hollows 
and the hillocks of clay, his method differs from that of the 
painter, who must rely on a flat surface alone, to gain all his 
effects, and on a brush to convey his emotions. 

Dora Gordine is a revolutionary sculptor! She defies every 
tradition save that of three-dimensional solidity and dynamic 
movement. Her figures challenge the staid monotony of museum 
pieces, and the fantastic sentences woven by their limbs sing 
with the merriment of a tune that one catches, soaking oneself 
in its melody until the music and the joyousness have become 
part of one’s flesh. Her natural unforced interpretation is 





vitalised with an energy that is not sacrificed in the material of 


her expression. She insists on this ecstasy, on the joie de vivre 
that stirs the heart, and the very bronze itself is animated within 
its own substance. 

Born in Russia, of a Scottish father and a Russian mother, 
Dora Gordine says: ‘‘I owe my perseverance to my father, and 
to my mother my enthusiasm and exuberance !”” Until she was 
sixteen she studied music, and then realizing that she could 
never become a first class pianist, and at the same time longing 
for a more concrete manifestation of art as opposed to the 
abstraction of sound, she turned her thoughts towards sculpture. 
Although in Paris when this decision was reached, and a Paris 
that, as ever, was saturated in art, she attended no school, but 
studied on her own in museums and exhibitions, where, as she 
explained, “‘I learned how one must work and how one must 
not.”” The environment of her native Russia, and her childhood 
memories of the Slav, the Mongolian, and the peasant, are the 
fundamental grounding of her sculpture, enlarged and given a 
fuller opportunity of communication by her travels, and acquaint- 
ances with the peoples of many lands. This undoubtedly is 
why there is nothing of the quiet English rendering about her 
work. The rhythms are frankly Oriental in their exotic and 
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compelling grace and in the cylindrical design of their contours. 
Problems, though unavoidable, are not conspicuous, and she 
eliminates whatever is unimportant or superficial, so that the 
driving force of happiness is unhampered by inhibitions, and the 
completion of this happiness is fused into a permanent aesthetic 
pattern. 

As a child this sculptor had no use for toys, and she played 
with semi-precious stones such as jasper, cornelian, jade or topaz. 
She recollects the early sensations she experienced in touching 
and rubbing these surfaces, and of how she has always endeavoured, 
in her figures and portraits, to give an individual patina to the 
bronze of each subject. Some, indeed, are reminiscent of the 
lustre of jewels. In Paris, where she explored and observed 
everything, and, in particular, the myriad attitudes that con- 
stitute the dance, she found a palpitating beauty in the nervous 
magnetic qualities of the life surrounding her. A chance meeting 
with Aristide Maillol confirmed her personal opinions. He 


(Left) Pagan (1933). 


restful to the eye 
and to the mind.” 


“ 


(Right) Smiling Torso 
(1938). 
Courtesy Leicester Gallery. 
. the attachment of 


would seem re- 
dundant.”’ 


limbs 


advised her not to go to any school, but to continue serious study 
alone. He was extremely interested in her work, and he suggested 
that they should meet every two years so that he might follow 
her progress. He said to her: “You are a living sculpture 
yourself. This enables you to feel sculpture inwardly. I can 
see that what takes me ten years to grasp, you can achieve in one.”’ 
The intense excitement of Dora Gordine’s sculpture combines 
the life stream flowing from East to West, and the rich stimulus 
of her figures, inspirited with sudden quivering action, although 
breaking all conventional laws, remains completely static and solid. 
She captures such motion, sharpened, as it were, by the exaggera- 
tion of curves, and imprisons it upon a base from which it has 
no desire to escape. And yet these figures are not frozen in 
mid-air, but merely intercepted by the accomplishment of her 
modelling. The form is coaxed into such lively and seductive 
caprices, that it flows like waves of music, often spinning the 
figures into geometrical and spatial abstract designs! One feels 
the supple moisture of the clay, and is conscious that each chang- 
ing poise is a living moment that passes through the hands of 
the artist. For in the touch of the fingers caressing their material, 
the vibrations of the creator are transferred to her creation, and 
so the heart-beat of humanity is impressed into the theme. 
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(Left) Atalanta. 


. . likea 
bird in flight, 
resting on earth 
for a 
moment.” 





(Above) Laugh of the Moon. 
the interfluent masses record the lilt of her body.” 


Daring surely expresses her modelling, for no pose, however 
complicated or rhapsodical, seems beyond her achievement. It 
radiates such undeniable happiness, and so attuned is she in 
every conceivable manner to her imagery, that her art appears 
to thrive within herself. It is the life within and the life without. 

Dora Gordine has travelled widely, and in 1930 she went to. Each kindles a spark within a spark—for the sculptor the process 
the Far East to make bronzes for the Municipal Building in of creation in dancing though stable masses, and in the creation 
Singapore. Not content to stay after her mission had been the imperishable backbone of civilization. This unrestricted 
fulfilled, and with the driving urge to assimilate different types bodily movement that emerges and lifts its planes from the earth, 
into her thoughts, she visited China and Java, working con- is lavish in the rhythms of ripe and sensuous fruit. The 
tinuously everywhere. searching transitory fingers are nowhere apparent, only the 

“We live in an age of rapid movement,” she says, “and my pursuant freshness of youth, with her audacious and scintillating 
sculpture is attuned to current events. I love Indian, Egyptian gestures, rigorously controlled in their fidelity to monumental 
and Assyrian art, but the XIXth century literary sculpture form. 
is distasteful to me. I greatly admire Maillol, who reacted so In 1935 Dora Gordine came to England, and has since married 
strongly against literary and realistic XIXth century sculpture, and settled here. Her work, up to that period, had been on a 
and started a revolution with his serene monumental statues. larger-than-life scale, but with the approach of war, and the 
But we cannot continue to work in a groove—we must branch growing scarcity of materials, she decided to cut her figures 
out in varying directions, and be gloriously daring !’’ down to an easel-picture size, the results, as her exhibitions have 

testified, being enormously successful. 

“It is not easy,”” she maintains, “‘to compress hundreds of movements into one figure, 
or to render the massive qualities of big sculpture on a small scale. Even a small sculpture 
should give the impression of being over life-size, otherwise it becomes petty and finicky 
in conception. One must always see one’s composition as an architectural whole. I 
have watched dancers for hours and weeks to find the quintessence of sculpture because 
I am interested to take the most tense and complicated movement, and to interpret it in 
a perfectly balanced sculptural form.” 

Obviously, from her dancers, this static impression is realized even though their 
muscles strain in opposing directions, which abound with the pleasures of the senses. 
But the subservience of dignity in the broadness of their phrasing allows them to be turned 
upside down or sideways, whilst still retaining their balance. In a curious way this bold 
Oriental work has an affinity with XVIIIth century statuettes. The size, as an interior 
decoration, is exactly right, and the French charm and buoyancy are there without the 
French delicate sugary prettiness. The sculptor allows her emotions to sway her plastic 
reasoning, and the luxury of this feeling predominates. Curves and rounded contours 
silhouette in the space about them, and her mental perception is not one of anatomical 
nicety, but of an insistence on the elimination of meticulously detailed modelling. Sim- 
plicity of external moulding displaying knowledge without pure imitation, results in a 
concrete and plausible language, and in a style that is inimitably characteristic of Dora 
Gordine. 

“‘My work is growing much freer in expression,” she says, “‘and I now venture into 
the most difficult combinations of agile movement with equilibrium and ease. I am tired 
of all conventional restrictions in art, and of a cold intellectual approach to it, for I believe 
that genuine art springs from love, and it should be felt and understood by everyone.” 

Recently Dora Gordine returned from America, where she spent a year lecturing 
and making portrait-busts. . . . “‘My studies of wrestlers, ballet dancers and babies 
proved most useful, since, as a result of much observation of movement, I was able to 
model the heads of business people in the midst of committee meetings, or talking to 
their secretaries! Some of them had no time for private sittings, and I was always 
surrounded by people !’’ 

Perhaps, at this juncture, it might be well to examine some of her work, taken in 
sequence, and showing the gradual development towards a larger freedom of expression. 

“‘Pagan”’ (1933) has all the mysticism and inscrutability of the East. It is restful to 
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Javanese Head, Bronze, 1933. the eye and to the mind, and is almost passionless. The plane of each leg follows identically 
Tate Gallery. the line of each arm, so balancing the weight equally, and indicating two triangles. The 
- immobile features gazing serenity of the subject allows the sculptor to indulge in wide sustained harmonies 
in mocking amusement.” which dissolve into the quiet clarity of their composition. 
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Next comes “Smiling Torso’’ (1938), where the difference in 
temperament is revealed. It stands with monumental gravity 
but the fragments are charged with a magic exuberance that 
runs through the body with the fluidity of its bronze. The 
light and the shadows on the bouncing forms accentuate the 
radiant unbroken intonation, where the attachment of limbs 
would seem redundant. This is a transition between the pas- 
sively static “Pagan” and the swing of “‘Laugh of the Moon,” 
where the model and the sculptor are sharing their fun, each 
rejoicing in the unaffected and ingenuous posture. The girl’s 
interfluent masses, vivid and generous, record the lilt of her 
body, whilst the twist of the head counterbalances the rebellious 
legs. Though flexible with movement, she remains grounded in 
golden bronze on her onyx base. 

Next we have the dynamic and bewitching ‘‘Atalanta,’’ like 
a bird in flight, resting on earth for a moment. Her limbs 
branch out in spontaneous gesture, awakened, elusive and listen- 
ing. They are circular and are enclosed within a circle. The 
pose bristles with queries for the single-minded spectator, but 
she is so wonderfully alive in her full sculptural grace, with the 
romanticism of illusion, and the unity of her resilience has an 
instinctive and satisfying completeness. 

From these figures it is easy to see that the passage of time 
has not lessened the bond between the artist and her early 
environment. Her technique has changed little. The figures 
are more agile and the mood more swiftly caught, and she exploits, 
above all else, a capacity for happiness in the work she loves. 
Two portraits represent her early and later sculpture. 

‘Javanese Head” (1933) (Tate Gallery). This enigmatic face 
with her immobile features gazes in mocking amusement. The 
head is built upon a square, precise and architectural. There 
is no preoccupation with detail, and a simple grandeur is attained 
by an ordered concentration on the conversion of thought into 
outline. As a portraitist Dora Gordine aims at encouraging 
peace within her models and ease in their surroundings. A 
certain amount of psychology also creeps in, and she revels in 
the character of her subject, unsheathed from its exterior mask. 
Take the virile head of Sir Campbell Mitchell-Cotts, Bart. (1940), 
over which ranges the entire gamut of emotions—wit in the 
receptivity of the eyes, complexity and sensitiveness about the 
cheeks and mouth, strength in the square brow, and, over all, 
shadows from innermost recesses, which the sculptor has not 
deleted. The changeability of this face, expanding wisdom and 
waywardness, bears comparison with the sphinx-like secretiveness 
of ‘“‘Javanese Head.” 

A room that has once known one of these enchanting 
compositions seems dull and lifeless without it. Like all art 
that is real and true, each interprets the beauty that lies 
within the kernel of creation, for there also is the centre of the 
heart of an artist. 


SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
28. The Retort Discourteous 


XFORD is in the news. All those of us who have visited 

that city of enchantment by rail will remember that their 

first vision of her medieval and renaissance beauty con- 
sisted of glimpses across the littered yards and between the 
doubtless utilitarian buildings of that Victorian enterprise, her 
gasworks ; and it is really the gasworks which is in the news. 
It would seem that this 

“fair city with its dreaming spires,’ 

to quote Matthew Arnold’s famous line, is threatened with an 
extension to these so conspicuous gasworks which promises to 
obliterate the dreaming spires altogether, for the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power has put before Parliament one of those menacing 
Special Orders to give the Oxford District Gas Company the 
right to add to their existing architectural ensemble a new retort 
house go ft. high and 250 ft. long, and a new gasholder 170 ft. 
high. The mathematically-minded may care to know that the 
whole of Queen’s College would go into this two-and-a-half times 
over, if we may accept the calculation of one expert witness at 
the first enquiry. 

The launching of this gargantuan project coincides with a 
Government appeal to the citizens of Oxford to make their city 
as attractive as possible to visitors, in the recognition that it is 
one of our most obvious dollar and foreign currency earners in 
its appeal to the tourist trade. It may be, of course, that the 
various Ministries feel that the novel, almost Surrealist juxta- 
position of so large a gasworks, so outstanding a litter, to the 
dreaming spires and the cloistral beauty of the Oxford lawns will 
possess a certain contrapuntal value. 

“Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 

prized ?”’ 
Perhaps they believe that only by this first contact with the low 
can we appreciate the dignity of the High. Or is it, in these days 
of scientific arrogance, a calculated secular rebuke to the Univer- 
sity whose motto is Dominus Illuminatio Mea: a firm reminder 
that the Gas Company has on its side what one might call a flair 
for illumination ? 

One would wish to rationalize, but the depressing truth is 
that until those of us who have a civilized love of beauty voice 
our indignation these vandals are entirely unaware that there is 
anything wrong in their enterprises. They spread gasworks and 
factory chimneys across the countryside with the same lavish 
inattention to the result as Bank-holiday litter-bugs distribute 
their paper and broken bottles. This instance of the Oxford 
Gasworks is an outstanding example so glaring that the usual 
complacency has been shaken ; but, alas ! it is only one in many. 
The price of beauty as well as of liberty is eternal vigilance. 

Recently I visited Lincoln which also is no mean city, posses- 
sing as it does one of our loveliest medieval cathedrals set nobly 
on a hill above the quaint cluster of its steep streets, its ancient 
houses, its fascinating old shops. The approach along the railway 
has to be seen to be believed. It is not that there are factories, 
for even an aesthete knows that factories are necessary to our 
contemporary civilisation and that they are most conveniently 
placed near railways. But is it really essential that their yards 
should be littered with rusty iron, rotting wood, waste paper, 
and every conceivable form of rubbish? One remembers the 
quaysides of Sweden and the factories there, the decency and 
cleanliness with which the Swedes seem able to carry on their 
industrial life. We, even at our beauty spots, have these unholy 
spectacles. 

As for our real industrial centres! One recent journey took 
me to the Five Towns whence comes our pottery, still the finest 
and most beautiful in the world. I concluded that the human 
beings who lived in these treeless, grassless hells must be Bod- 
hisattvas spurning a well-earned Nirvana and returned to earth 
to make good the crockery shortage. 

Let us return, however, to our beauty spots. 
longer we feel that mood of Wordsworth : 

Spires of Oxford, domes and towers 

Gardens and groves, your presence overpowers 

The soberness of reason.’ 
(such reason anyway as the Chairman of the Gas Company 
contributes from Therm House) at least let us remember that 
1951 is to be a Festival Year when such places as Oxford and 
Lincoln will earn much needed dollars. If we cannot behave 
like civilized people for the best motives, let us at least act like 
self-interested hotel keepers for the worst. 


And if no 
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Furniture at Christchurch Manor, Ipswich 
BY M. JOURDAIN 





as a museum of furniture and domestic antiquities, has been the greater part of the interior was reconstructed about 1675. 
especially fortunate in Suffolk benefactions (such as the Zachary, a member of the Huguenot family of Fonnereau, bought 
Felix Cobbold, and the Jennings’ bequest) which have greatly it in 1732, and in the state bedroom, decorated a few years later, 


C's museum of MANOR, Ipswich, which is maintained enriched it. Additions were made to the house before 1600, and 


Fig. I (top). 
The State bedroom, decorated 
circa 1732, showing the early 
Georgian flock paper. 


Fig. II. 
The State bedroom, showing 
the bed and alcove in an arch 
decorated with the Fonnereau 
arms. 
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FURNITURE AT CHRISTCHURCH MANOR, IPSWICH 


the early Georgian plasterwork and paper 
hangings are well preserved. On the 
walls of this room, the design is in dark 
red flock on a white and ivory ground, and 
on the side of the alcove flanked by swags 
of fruit and flowers caught up by an 
eagle-headed scroll, are the Fonnereau 
arms, three chevronets argent ; on a chief 
azure, a sun in splendour, or (Figs. I and 
II). The collection of furniture is there- 
fore arranged against appropriate and 
varied interiors. 

Among the large collection of oak is 
a chest dating from the XVth century 
with solid slab front and ends. The front 
is carved with the three crowns of East 
Anglia (or the See of Ely) in an arched 
recessed space under the area originally 
occupied by the lock-plate. On either 
side are carved beasts in an arched space, 
on the left are animals with two horns, 
on the right a horse carrying a cask. 
Between these and the central device are 
small spaces carved with the head of an 
eagle (or falcon), alternating with the head 
of a collared hound. At either end of the 
front are two narrow panels carved with a 
single feather alternating with a fruit tree. 
The backgrounds of the panels are carved 
with basket-work and other devices (Fig. : . : 
III). The chest front has been painted, Fig. III. Oak chest, carved on the front with heraldic badges. 
and traces of red are faintly visible. It XVth century. 
was found in a farm house in Suffolk. 


Among the bequests are a number of the ventilated cupboards other support; in others a close and open section are combined. 
which belong to the age of oak. Such cupboards vary in form; In the cupboard (Fig. IV), which stands on a chest, the styles are 
some are small, designed to stand on a table, shelf, bracket or carved with shallow grooves, and the front is filled in with two 
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Fig. IV. Food cupboard, with front filled in ' Fig. V. Standing food cupboard, carved and inlaid, the 
with balusters. balusters of pearwood. 
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Fig. VI (left,.at top). Standing food cupboard, the upper 
stage filled in with balusters. 


Fig. VII (above). Small oak inlaid cupboard, dated 1654. 


Fig. VIII (left). Splay-fronted cupboard, with enclosed 
upper stage. Circa 1610. 


tiers of turned balusters. In the standing cupboard (Fig. V) the 
lower stage, which is carved on the door panels with sprays of 
leaves and fruit, is enclosed, while the upper stage is filled with 
two tiers of balusters of turned pearwood. On both stages there 
is an effective chevron inlay in dark and light woods. In the 
standing cupboard (Fig. VI) again, the panelled lower stage is 
enclosed, and the upper stage filled with stout balusters. 

Another form of inlay characteristic of East Anglia appears on 
the door of a small cupboard (Fig. VII). The door is decorated 
to give a perspective effect through a keystoned archway ; and the 
panel framed by it is inlaid with mother-of-pearl sections, in a 
design of floral scrolls, centring on a shield bearing the initials 
W.I1.P. The frieze is inlaid with a foliate scroll, with inset mother- 
of-pearl details, and a plaque dated 1654. The lower stage is filled 
in with skeleton balusters. Applied split balusters decorate the 
styles. 

The splay-fronted court cupboard (on lease to Christchurch 
Museum from a private collection) is a fine example of this form, 
formerly described as a buffet. The recessed panels of the cupboard 
doors and the centre panel of the upper stage are inlaid in dark 
and light woods with a formal design of flowers springing from a 
vase. The piers of the archway in the centre panel are carved 
with a grotesque mask. Also in this Museum is a cupboard in two 
stages, the lower having the panels enriched with linen-fold orna- 
ment, the upper carved on the two doors with medallion heads 
in roundels, a foliage of Renaissance character, terminating in 
dolphin-heads. 

S S S 
APOLLO can be obtained monthly by requesting regular 


delivery by Newsagents and Bookshops and from the Publisher, 
10 Vigo Street, London, W.1. 





OLD DANISH SILVER 


N no part of Europe is the interest in silversmith’s work, both 

ancient and modern, more alive than in Scandinavia and it 

was only in October, 1946, that we reviewed in APOLLO a full- 
length history of Swedish silver since the Renaissance. The 
present work’ on Danish silver has not been produced on such a 
sumptuous scale and consists of a brief text followed by copious 
illustrations. Unlike its Swedish counterpart, the present work 
does not include church plate nor some of the minor varieties 
of secular plate included in the earlier book by J. Olrik—Danske 
Solvarbejder fra Renaissance til vore Dage (1915). Both authors 
are fully qualified to undertake a book on this subject, as Mr. 
Boesen is the curator of the rich collection of silversmith’s work 
belonging to the Danish royal house in the Rosenborg Castle, 
Copenhagen, whilst Mr. Boje’s book on Danish hall-marks was 
noticed here about a year ago. The text is a model of conciseness 
and sketches the social background to Danish plate, the sequence 


BY CHARLES OMAN 


simultaneously in Danish, it has been planned so skilfully that it 
neither appears as an obvious translation nor does the text assume 
a knowledge of Danish history and manners which foreigners are 
unlikely to possess. 

The XVIth century saw an increase in the use of plate all over 
Europe, but though Denmark felt the common impulse its ability 
to indulge in ostentation was limited as the national fortunes 
declined as the Baltic slipped from its control. The influence of 
German designs was felt throughout the Renaissance, as it was 
elsewhere in northern Europe, but even at this period Danish 
silver was not richly decorated. A beaker (Fig. I) by an unidenti- 
fied Copenhagen silversmith in the Rosenborg Castle, illustrates 
this tendency and also the fact that Danish silversmiths, like those 
of this country, have always preferred a good outline to a rich 
effect. This tendency to simplicity was, of course, partly a virtue 
of necessity, since, when particularly sumptuous articles were 


of styles and the development of the principal varieties of silver. 


required, the orders were often passed to Paris or Augsburg. 
Though this is an English version of a work which is appearing 


Danish Renaissance plate remains rare, as the Swedish wars 


Fig. I. Beaker engraved 
with the Danish Royal 
Arms, Copenhagen, about 
1600. 
Rosenborg Castle. 


Fig. II. Peg-tankard, no 
marks. Dated 1655. In 
a private collection. 


Fig. III. (Right) Dredger 
by Daniel Madsen Werum, 
Copenhagen, 1725. 


(Left) Dredger by Jorgen 
Lind. Copenhagen, 1742. 
The Royal Household 
Silver. 





of the middle of the XVIIth century caused no less destruction than did the 
Civil War in England. Danish Renaissance plate is now represented almost 
entirely by drinking vessels. We do not entirely agree with Mr. Boesen that 
this can be taken as evidence of the prestige which intemperate drinking enjoyed 
in Denmark at this time. Though we need go no further than Hamlet to find 
confirmation of the reputation which the Danes held for drunkenness at this 
time, it is necessary to remember that the Renaissance was an age of ostentation 
and the accumulation of numbers of drinking vessels was a very general form 
of self-expression. In XVIth century inventories of plate in every country 
drinking vessels predominate. The plate of our Virgin Queen included a 
stupendous number, yet we know that the surviving Elizabethans used to regard 
with dismay the prospect of enjoying the hospitality of the Danish brother-in- 
law of James I ; 

Danish drinking customs were, however, not without effect on this country, as 
it was certainly from Denmark that the design of the peg-tankard on three ball- 
feet (Fig. II) was imitated in the second half of the XVIIth century by silver- 
smiths who worked in towns between the Thames and the Forth. 

The German influence so evident on Danish Renaissance silver, was succeeded 
by Dutch during the Baroque period. In this Denmark differed from Sweden, 
which remained faithful to German influence down to the end of the XVIIth 
century. 

+ coffee and tea made their appearance in Denmark in the second 
half of the XVIIth century and provided fresh opportunities for the silversmiths, 
who were beginning to feel a slackening in the demand for wine-cups owing to 
the increasing popularity of glass. 

Foreign influence on Danish 








silver was divided between England, 
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Fig. IV. Teapot with dish by Detleffe Pape. 
hagen, 1747. In a private collection. 


Copen- 


France and Germany during the XVIIIth century. The 
simpler work was copied from English designs and the more 
ornate from those of the other two countries. The subject of 
English influence deserves a fuller treatment and will be made 
the subject of a special article in a later issue. It will suffice to 
state here that the influence of this country became most important 
in the last years of the XVIIIth and first of the XIXth century. 

When speaking of the foreign influences on Danish silver it 
is necessary not to leave the impression that the Danish silver- 
smiths were mere copyists. A few undoubtedly were but for the 
most part they borrowed what seemed good and adapted it to 
suit Danish taste and customs and by so doing evolved something 
essentially national. An excellent example of this process is 
afforded by a sugar-dredger made in 1725 by D. M. Werum of 
Copenhagen (Fig. III, right) which would pass as English were 
not the ordinary pierced cover surmounted by a plain hood which 
is a national peculiarity of this period. The companion piece 
(Fig. III, left) is a dredger of a few years later in which no parti- 
cular foreign influence can be detected. 

Though tea was being drunk in Denmark in 1669, the earliest 





Fig. VI. 


Pair of spoons by Cort Legan Rasmussen, 
Copenhagen, 1785. 

Pair of forks by Sivert Thorsteinsson, Copenhagen, 1772. 

In a private collection. 
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Fig. V. Tea-urn by Knud Brandt, Horsens, about 1760. 
In a private collection. 


Danish teapots date only from between 1720 and 1730. In 
their general proportions they resemble the pear-shaped teapots 
of the Queen Anne period. They differ, however, in that they 
are generally fluted and lack the cast and moulded base customary 
over here. The want of this feature, which helped to protect 
highly polished furniture from damage, was made good by 
supplying teapots with a shallow dish (Fig. IV). In the course 
of time many examples have lost their dishes. 

The heating of an English tea-urn was effected either by a 
spirit-lamp underneath or by a heated iron in a cylinder inside 
the body. Though some Danish tea-urns were fitted with lamps, 
the most characteristic pattern had a charcoal stove having a 
chimney emerging at the top (Fig. V). The example illustrated 
also affords evidence of the ambitious pieces which were still being 
made in minor Danish towns in the XVIIIth century. 

Our last illustration is included in order to draw attention to 
a hitherto unobserved influence of Danish on Scottish plate. At 
the end of the XVIIIth century there was in vogue in Scotland 
a type of spoon with a handle shaped much more like a fiddle 
than that of the later “fiddle-pattern.” This type of handle 
(Fig. VI) is found on all sorts of Danish table silver from about 
1750, a date which is considerably earlier than that of its appear- 
ance in Scotland. 





1 Gudmund Boesen & Chr. 


Boje—Old Danish Silver (Copenhagen, Alfred G. 
Hassing Ltd. 


£2 8s. (paper), £2 14s. (paper boards) ). 
S So S 
R.B.A. OPEN ASSEMBLY 


Mr. John Copley, President, writes that the R.B.A. is holding 
this summer an exhibition open exclusively to artists outside the 
Society, with the view to the discovery of promising young artists, 


. or unknown older ones, and to help those who have recently left 


art schools. The sending-in day is June 13th, and the exhibition 
will continue until July 16th. Forms and particulars are obtainable 
from The Keeper, R.B.A., Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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BY E. N. STRETTON 


"7 HESE heads are made either in the black Basaltes, or blue 
and white Jasper; they are of various sizes, and different 
prices, from one shilling a piece to a guinea, with or without 

frames of the same composition ; but most of them in one colour 
and without frames, are sold at one shilling each.” 

Such are the words used by Josiah Wedgwood in his catalogue 
as an introduction to Class X of his wares, ‘“‘Heads of Illustrious 
Moderns.” Since his time these portrait medallions have been 
greatly prized and have for many years been eagerly sought by 
collectors. Despite this, specimens may still be acquired inex- 
pensively, though the present-day collector will find it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain a representative collection of 
portraits of the old period. 

It is usually considered that the term “‘Old Wedgwood” 
should be applied only to pieces made during the lifetime of 





Marquis of Stafford, 
1721-1803. 


Josiah Wedgwood (1730 to 1795), although some would extend 
the date for another ten or fifteen years as during the Wedgwood 
and Byerley period, i.e. up to 1810, the high standard set by 
Josiah was maintained. 

The collector may have some difficulty in judging which 
portraits belong to the old period as the mark ‘“‘Wedgwood” has 
been in use on medallions since 1780 and has remained unaltered 
up to the present time. Thus the mark by itself, except for the 
Wedgwood and Bentley mark which was in use during Wedgwood’s 
partnership with Bentley from 1769 to 1780, is of little assistance 
in dating a piece. Opinion as to whether any particular medallion 
was made in Wedgwood’s time can be arrived at by a combination 
of several tests. 

In portraits of the old period the surface of the jasper field 
is invariably smooth and silky to the touch, in contrast to the 
more modern production which is often somewhat rough with 
a more chalky portrait relief. The reliefs themselves are care- 
fully finished with sharp, clear edges, undercut where necessary. 
Further evidence of a. medallion of the old period will be found 
in the holes in the back of the field, which allowed the fire in the 
kiln to reach the back of the white relief. This helped to avoid 
the unequal expansion and contraction which often caused warping 
of the relief and fire cracks. There are often two, three or even 
more holes according to the size of the medallion, while in some 
of the larger portraits measuring ten inches by eight, such as that 
of Sir Joseph Banks, nearly half of the back is cut away behind 
the portrait. This practice gradually dropped out of use some 


years after Wedgwood’s death. 
With regard to the marks found on these portrait medallions, 





WEDGWOOD PORTRAIT MEDALLIONS 





Thomas Pennant, Naturalist and 
Antiquarian, 1726-1798. 
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they are always impressed on the back of the portrait and are in 
two forms only, either Wedgwood appearing over & Bentley or 
Wedgwood alone, or more usually similar wording in capitals. 
On all early pieces these marks, which may vary in size, are clearly 
and sharply cut into the jasper body by a metal stamp. On later 
productions the name is often indistinct and somewhat blurred. 

Portrait medallions were made in the basalte body and in all 
the usual colours of jasper, with the portrait in white relief. A 
few early specimens were made in other bodies such as white 
biscuit which was either glazed or unglazed, terra cotta ware 
and cream ware ; but these were chiefly in the nature of trials and 
while of interest to the collector are not normally of any great 
artistic merit. It is unusual for any of these trial specimens to 
bear the Wedgwood mark. 

The great majority of portraits are in blue jasper, either solid 
blue body or a white body with the 
ground and sometimes the back washed 
blue. Many pieces of the Wedgwood 
and Bentley period are of a pale blue 
jasper body with the ground washed a 
darker blue. These are usually excellent 
specimens of the best period, with the 
name of the portrait impressed on the 
field. After blue, the most common 
colour is green: portraits are also found 
in pink and black, though these colours 
are somewhat rare. Colours other than 
blue are never found in solid jasper, the 
colour always being applied to the sur- 


face in the form of a wash. This is 
usually known as “‘jasper-dip.”” Several 
shades of blue are found: light blue, 


grey-blue, lavender and dark blue. In 
the green colour there are shades varying 
from a pale green and sage green to dark 
olive, but this latter shade is somewhat 
uncommon. Pink is rather rare and once 
again the exact colour varies as there are 
shades from a light pink to a dark lilac 
or plumcolour. The portrait of Edmund 
Burke, which is very rare, is known only 
on the pink ground. Portraits of George 
III and Queen Charlotte in pink jasper 
with white relief are in the Winthrop 
Collection at the Fogg Museum of Art 
in America. This pair are of Flaxman’s 
design and originally belonged to George III, the frames being 
designed by Prince Albert in 1849. Medallions of black jasper- 
dip are rare, except for the one of Maria, Queen of Portugal, 
which is almost always found in black. There is a very fine 
portrait of the Duke of Bridgwater in black jasper-dip and like- 
nesses of David Garrick and George Washington in this colour 
were exhibited in Edinburgh in 1901 in the Sanderson Collection. 
Almost the whole of this collection was purchased in 1907 by 
Dr. Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus and is now in the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Excellent medallions are to be found in black basalte. These 
are of various sizes, some with rims of the same material and 
occasionally in the larger sizes the moulded rims are gilded. I 
have a well-modelled portrait of John Milton treated in this way. 
Basalte medallions are not so highly prized, but many of them 
are beautiful specimens of this class of work and collectors are 
well advised to secure any good examples when opportunity 
presents itself, particularly those bearing the Wedgwood and 
Bentley mark. 

Medallions are met with from time to time which are of 
particular interest in that they have on the back, in script, instruc- 
tions for firing, or else a note of the materials or wash used in 
making the piece. A fine example of this which I recently saw 
is the portrait of Lord Camelford, in green, at one time in the ~ 
Church Collection, and which has on the back the inscription 

“Wash made 3 of old 3681, wash 2 of 1605 mended.” A Wedg- 
wood and Bentley portrait of Sir Hans Sloane has this instruction 
on the back, ‘““TTBO in the sagers.’’ This is an instruction for 
placing in the kiln ; TTBO signifying the Tip Top of the Biscuit 


Oven—the highest possible position and one which would receive 
the greatest heat. 

Many famous artists and modellers were working for Wedg- 
wood at the end of the XVIIIth century, but with very few 
exceptions signed pieces are not found. One of the best known 
of these artists is William Hackwood, who produced one of the 
three portraits of George III. This bears the initials W.H. One 
of his finest portraits is a head of the Reverend William Willett, 
who married Wedgwood’s youngest sister Catherine. This is 
indistinctly signed on the shoulder and in a letter written to 
Bentley in 1776 Wedgwood said, “I send you this head of Mr. 
Willett as a specimen of Hackwood’s portrait modelling, a 
stronger likeness can scarcely be conceived.” Another fine 
portrait full of character and modelled by Hackwood in 1779 is 
that of Edward Bourne, a bricklayer at Etruria. Wedgwood 
said of this when writing to Bentley, ‘““Old Bourne’s is the man 
himself with every wrinkle, crink and cranny in the whole visage.” 
Hackwood also modelled one of the three portraits of Wedgwood 
and this is signed on the shoulder with the initials W.H. 

A large number of portraits are attributed to John Flaxman, 
although I know of no medallion which bears his signature or 
initials. An interesting series modelled 
by him are ten portraits of the family of 
George III. Any collector who has 
these ten portraits with the Flaxman 
likenesses of George III and Queen 
Charlotte can consider himself very 
fortunate. Flaxman also numbers among 
his works portraits of such well-known 
figures as Sir Joseph Banks, Lady Banks, 
Mrs. Siddons, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
David Garrick and Sir William Hamilton. 

While the majority of the portraits are 
in profile, there are a number which 
show the subject full face and these are 
excellently modelled with the relief 
standing well out from the field. Several 
of these full-face portraits are attributed 
to Flaxman, including those of Erasmus 
Darwin, William Pitt and his rival Char- 
les James Fox, Boerhaave the famous 
Dutch physician, Cornelius Tromp, 
Maria, Queen of Portugal, and Warren 
Hastings. Other full-face portraits are of 
J. P. Elers, famous for his red ware 
pottery, Cornelius de Witte, Temminick 
—which is very rare—Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Hans Sloane, and Ferdinand, King 
of the Two Sicilies. The latter portrait 
is remarkably well undercut and the 
relief is high, the head standing out 
and appearing almost detached from the background. 

In addition to the portrait of George III already mentioned 
as being designed by Flaxman, there are likenesses bearing the 
signatures of Burch and T. Pingo. A portrait of George II was 
produced by M. Gosset and other signed portraits are one of 
Marie Antoinette by I. P. Nini, one of Josiah Wedgwood which 
has “‘Jo. Smith, fecit’’ inscribed on the shoulder. There is also 
a portrait of Thomas Bentley signed “I.S. fecit’”’ on the shoulder 
and this may also be the work of Joachim Smith. This modeller 
was probably the first artist employed by Wedgwood and Bentley 
and he commenced making portraits in white biscuit ware in 
1773. The signed portraits are somewhat rare and naturally 
highly prized by collectors. 

A series of the four Admirals Nelson, Duncan, Vincent and 
Howe are the work of De Vaere and belong to the Wedgwood, 
Son and Byerley period, being modelled after Josiah’s death. 
There is a receipt dated 9th November, 1798, in the Etruria 
Museum showing that De Vaere received £2 12 6 for his model 
of Lord Nelson. 

Mention should be made of a series of large size blue jasper 
portraits of which very few were made, presumably owing to 
technical difficulties in firing. They are large oval portraits, the 
average size being ten inches by eight. Models were made of 
Dr. Solander, Joseph Priestley, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir William 
Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Boyle, Capt. Cook, John 
Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton. Specimens of these last two 
portraits were unfortunately destroyed in a fire while being 
exhibited at the Alexandra Palace in 1873. These large portraits 
are exceptionally well modelled in very high relief, in some 
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The Rev. William Willett (brother-in-law 
of Wedgwood), died 1778. 





instances standing as much as one and a half inches from 
the field. 

The largest known Wedgwood portrait is one of Peter the 
Great of Russia, an oval of seventeen inches by fourteen, modelled 
in black basalte and bearing the Wedgwood and Bentley mark. 

The most extensive collection of portrait medallions was part 
of a Loan Collection of Wedgwood’s works which was exhibited 
by the Liverpool Art Club in 1879. Approximately 330 portraits 
were shown ; in addition, there was a series of 78 casts taken from 
moulds at the Wedgwood works at Etruria which, with the por- 
traits mentioned, identified nearly all the medallions given in 
Wedgwood’s catalogue. 

The Franks Collection at the British Museum contains approxi- 
mately seventy specimens ; the Leverhulme Collection at the Lever 
Art Gallery at Port Sunlight is rich in Wedgwood portrait medal- 
lions as it contains those from Sir Joseph Hooker’s collection. 
The Leverhulme Collection also contains the well-known collec- 
tion of Old Wedgwood which was formed by Lord Tweedmouth. 
The Sanderson-Gunsaulus Collection in the Art Institute of 
Chicago also contains interesting specimens of Wedgwood por- 
traiture and the late Mr. R. T. Halsey, also of America, had a fine 








Duke of Northumberland, 
1742-1817. 


collection which included many heads of famous American 
personalities. 

Although it appears that about four hundred portraits emanated 
from the Wedgwood factory, it would take the present-day col- 
lector many years to acquire even a fifth of this number of genuine 
old period portraits. 

Of recent years many excellent pieces have gone to enrich 
collections in America, but there still remain in this country a 
sufficient number to satisfy the enthusiastic collector. Some 
portraits are becoming scarce, but this makes it all the more 
pleasing when a rare medallion is found after patient search. 





NINTH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


OPENING CEREMONY BY THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


The Duke of Devonshire will perform the opening 
ceremony at the ninth Antique Dealers’ Fair in the 
Great Hall at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, on June 
gth. The Duke of Devonshire is a member of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 


The Fair, of which Her Majesty Queen Mary is 
Patron, will remain open until June 24th. 
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FILIGREE WORK IN PORTUGAL 


BY JOSE. ROSAS, JUNIOR 


HE teaching of the art of making filigree ornaments in 
Portugal goes back far beyond recorded history. Filigree 
work was being done long before the beginning of the 
Christian era, as can be seen from the small hoards excavated in 
the cemeteries of villages dating back to the earliest days of history. 
We cannot therefore attribute to the Arabs or to the Portuguese 





Fig I. (Top line) (1) Arrecadas. (2) Brincos 4 Rainha. 

(3) Two Brincos de Fuso. (4) Two Fuso e Campainha. 

(Centre) Necklace of Filigree Beads. (Below) Maltese 
Cross, Crucifix and a Heart. 





Fig. IT. 


Several filigree works with enamel. 


voyages to India, the introduction of this graceful art wrought in 
gold and silver wires. It may be that the Egyptians, Syrians and 


Indians preceded the Greeks and Etruscans in the making of 
filigree, but its appearance in the Iberian Peninsula may be traced to 
the Pheenicians in view of the fact that the influence of Oriental and 
Hellenic art is evident both in Etruria and in the Iberian Peninsula. 


Fig. III. Portuguese Earthenware Vase, named 
“Canjirao,” with filigree and enamels. 


Outstanding examples of filigree ornaments are to be seen in 
the cathedrals of Oviedo, Compostela and elsewhere. 

When the Arabs were conquering the Peninsula in the [Xth 
and Xth centuries they discovered Visigothic workshops and even 
some going back to earlier times, which were fitted up very effi- 
ciently. Gold and silver filigree jewellery 
was already being made in the early days 
of Portugal’s history as a nation (1140). 
It was, however, in the XVth and XVIth 
centuries that Portuguese jewellery reached 
the splendour of maturity and laid the 
foundation of the workmanship which 
continued to be used for popular jewellery. 
By the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries the 
Portuguese filigree workers were without 
rivals. 

It would be rather a difficult and 
lengthy task to give a detailed description 
as to how filigree work is done, as it 
passes through so many stages, nearly 
all of which are done by hand. The 
instruments used by the filigree artisans 
are almost primitive and rudimentary. 
The gold and silver, which has previously 
been melted and beaten round, is spun 
into wire as thin as a hair. There is, 
however, another way of obtaining this 
fine wire, by the use of a cylinder, but in 
either case the wire is spun to a fineness 
by an almost primitive stretcher. Two 
wires are next twisted and passed through 
a flame so as to get the appearance of an 
engraved wire, which is the principal 
element of filigree. The outline for the 
filigree is made and the ornaments pre- 
pared, from the finest wires of different 
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strands of gold and silver beads which are all soldered by means 
of a blowpipe so skilfully as to be almost invisible. Once the 
soldering is done, every portion is reheated. Next it is whitened 
and cleaned so as to give thejperfect appearance of gold. The filigree 
is afterwards covered with sand, or polished, in order to obtain 
the correct brightness and is finally polished with a burnishing stick. 

In short, we can fairly say that the process of making Portuguese 
filigree is wonderful and that the result can be compared to the 
most delicate and precious gold or silver lace work. 

Filigree has always been made, down to the present day, in 
two suburbs of Oporto, St. Cosmé and Gondomar, and also in the 
Travassos district of Braga (Minho). It is interesting to note that 





Fig. IV. Women from Viana do Castelo, North Portugal, 
wearing jewellery and dresses still in use. 


the craftsmen besides making filigree also cultivate their land with 
great diligence and pass on to their descendants both their arts, 
generation after generation. 

The types of popular jewellery are sO numerous that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to give a detailed description of all of 
them. Some earrings recall the Etruscans and Pheenicians ; others, 
of a type which tinkles, are such as were used by the Trojans, 
Etruscans, Romans and Iberians. Chains, ruffs and beads—some 
in the Etruscan style—Maltese crosses, crucifixes and hearts are 
popular, especially the crowned hearts. Brooches, rings and 
bracelets are also made in filigree but are not nearly so popular. 

All these popular jewels are ornamented with polychrome 
enamels and are also sometimes decorated with imitation rubies, 
sapphires and emeralds. These jewels are particularly worn by 
the country women of the district of Viana do Castelo, who adorn 
themselves with such a variety as to lead a Portuguese writer to 
remark: “The breast of a woman from Minho is like a sky full 
of stars.” 

The dresses worn by these country women are exceedingly 
beautiful and attractive, woven at home and decorated with 
embroidery in many colours. On their heads they wear very 
colourful handkerchiefs. These dresses, together with the pro- 
fusion of gold jewellery, are the admiration of every foreigner 
who sees this characteristic and beautiful combination. 

In days gone by the women of the district round Oporto also 
had a very curious and special costume, but unfortunately with 
the influence of the town this has vanished from sight. 


Specimens of filigree work are illustrated in Fig. I. The 
“‘Arrecadas” already mentioned are earrings (No. 1) of the pre- 
historic type, ““Brincos 4 Rainha’’ (queen's earrings) (No. 2) are 
very decorative and showy as are also “Brincos de Fuso” (spindle 
earrings) (No. 3) which are long shaped and are like the similar 
“Fuso e Campainha” (No. 4). 

Necklaces of filigree beads and others of different designs with 
enamel and polished gold are made an example in No. 5. A 
Maltese cross with enamelled roses is shown as No. 6, and a crucifix 
(No. 7). Some of the hearts used as pendants are of very fine 
filigree, whilst others are of plain gold with small filigree ornaments 
(No. 8). These hearts are made in various sizes up to 0 Io cm. 
in length and weighing 220 grs. Specimens of several modern 
filigree work with enamel are illustrated in Fig. II, and Fig. III 
is a Portuguese earthenware vase named ‘‘Canjirao,’’ decorated with 
filigree enamel designed by the author. 

Fig. IV is reproduced in order to give some idea what this 
particular type of jewellery means to a country woman. It depicts 
them in their regional dresses. 
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The man who doesn’t like Michelangelo 
BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


T has been said that art is the means whereby we accede to the 

unsullied pleasures of infancy. Having Brancusi show you 

his own work is something like that. You leave Montparnasse 
and lose yourself in the straggling Fifteenth Arrondissement of 
Paris, you turn up a blind alley and then down a side lane— 
Interdit aux cyclistes—and finally you find yourself in a chicken- 
run. Once you have closed the five-bar gate you are sure you can 
no longer be in Paris, yet a hundred yards away there are taxis and 
neon-lighted bistros. At the end of the chicken-run is a low white 
building and on the wall, in chalk, “Brancusi” and an arrow. You 
turn the corner and there is the usual shed-like studio door; you 
seize an iron rod and hear a sound like a muffin bell. The door 
opens slowly and you see an old man flecked from head to toe with 
clay ; he has two chuckling eyes but the rest of the face is hidden 
behind a full white beard. 

The studio is a world of forms and Brancusi a curious mixture 
of modesty and revolt. 

“Don’t print everything I say in APOLLO,” he says. “One has 
to be careful. But all the same Michelangelo is beefsteak.” 

And as an alternative to Michelangelo, he offers a studio of 
idealized shapes. The latest work is a woman crouching forward, 
in bronze : Brancusi has elongated the heaviest forms, turned the 
curve of the back into an angle, and reduced the figure to two 
tapering cylinders and a cone. 

“The model in antiquity was Jupiter,” 
figure isn’t very plastic.” 

Heaps of stone and metal surge up all around : there is a tortoise, 
a cock, a powerful seal, a beautiful study of a newborn child. Two 
casts that have all the values of certain primitive arts and all the 
freshness of the new are his two studies of Mademoiselle de Pour- 
gagny. Nearby lies the “Hatchling,’”’ picturesquely obese and 
open-mouthed. 

Instinctively, one contrasts Brancusi’s art with the orthodox, 
and the thought passes from the visitor’s mind to Brancusi’s. 

“The academic sculptors just destroy the matter or damage 
it. Modelling is not sculpture.” 

Almost all his work is from life ; those figures which are creatures 
of the artist’s invention—like the “‘Nocturnal Beast’—receive a 
name that acknowledges the evocative memory of some nature- 
form as unconscious author of the piece. (“We do not get the 
impulse to create from ourselves,” says Brancusi. “Man is the 
means, not the creator.’’) The most solid effects are achieved in 
wood—mostly walnut or oak. 

“Everything I do is a seeking after form,” 
can create ‘beefsteaks’’’ (read : academic work from life) “but I 
left all that in 1907. I was asked to do a praying woman in a 
cemetery, and I simplified the subject down to its forms. Then 
I did the little piece ‘Wisdom.’ ”’ 

“Wisdom” was a head rising out of the stone, and recalled 
many of Rodin’s “Psyche” studies. 

“To-day we work from necessity, not pleasure,”” Brancusi 
maintains, and he indicates his ‘‘Cariatide” and the “Baiser,”” both 
of which are reminiscent of Gauguin’s wooden columns and friezes. 
But Brancusi disclaims any influence of Gauguin or the Orient, and 

(Continued on page 127) 


he says, “but a man’s 


says Brancusi. “I 
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JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS-—tue Last GREAT MASTER (cont.) 


Il. ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY AND LEGEND 


(a) FORMATIVE PERIOD, 1815-1830 


HE only antecedent of Kuniyoshi in the Ukiyoye school 
who produced historical and legendary compositions in 
any number was Shuntei. 
however, his works 
are often encoun- 
tered in the form of 
late reprints of exec- 
rable quality careless- 
ly printed in harsh 
colours from worn- 
out blocks. These 
reprints, most of 
which seem to belong 
to the "40s, were most 
probably occasioned 
by the popularity at 
that time of Kuni- 
yoshi’s designs of the 
same type. Shuntei 
lived from 1770 to 
1820, and after enter- 
ing the studio of 
Shunyei in 1795, oc- 
cupied the next five 
years in designing 
theatrical prints in 
the manner of his 
master. The bulk of 
his work, however, Fig. I. 
belongs to the last 
twenty years of his life when he was under the influence of the 
Utagawa school, and consists largely of warrior-pictures ; and 
although (to quote Strange) ‘“‘owing partly to illness and partly 
to systematic indulgence in drink his production of prints was 
not as great as one would have expected considering that of his 
contemporaries,” many of his designs have a good deal of power. 
There can be little doubt, from a comparison of Shuntei’s 
historical scenes with the earliest efforts of Kuniyoshi in the 
same field, that the latter owed much to the former during his 
formative period; and a close similarity in the conception of 
the figures and the treatment of features is clearly discernible. 
But few historical or legendary works of Kuniyoshi can be dated 
to this period ; his earliest recorded triptych, the ‘Ghost of 
Tomomori,” appeared about 1818, but I have so far been unable 
to trace a copy; the Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a 
single-sheet print 
illustrating the 
story of Ota Dékwan, 
which may be even 
earlier than this ; and 
the British Museum 
triptych illustrated, of 
Raik6 and the Earth- 
Spider, probably 
dates from about 
1820 (Fig. I). An- 
other triptych which 
is sometimes en- 
countered, of the 
discovery of Kidé- 
maru under the 


Unfortunately for his reputation, 


Raik6 during his illness tormented by the Earth-spider. 


BY B. W. ROBINSON 


buffalo-hide by Raik6’s retainers, may perhaps be assigned to 
1825. The rarity of material from this first period is a serious 
handicap in tracing the artist’s development during such an 
important stage of his career. 





About 1820. British Museum. 


(b) ZENITH, 1830-1850. 

In the “Hundred and Eight Chinese Heroes” series (Tsa- 
zoku Suikoden Goketsu Hiaku-hachi-nin-ichi-nin) which began to 
appear in 1827 Kuniyoshi invested the rather broad flat style he 
had inherited from his master and Shuntei with an additional 
vigour of his own. He gave far more strength and variety to 
the brush-strokes, depicting the characters in violently contorted 
attitudes and with expressions of incredible ferocity ; “they are 
melodramatic and sensational in conception” (as the late Mr. 
Laurence Binyon wrote), “but tremendously vigorous both in 
line and colour.”” The publisher of this remarkable series, 
Kaga-ya Kichibei, was delighted with its success, and commis- 
sioned the artist to design a second set with the same title in 
which the “‘heroes’”’ (who were in fact little better than brigands) 
are depicted in groups of nine against a blue background. He 
also vaunts himself, 
on his label to a 
contemporary __trip- 
tych of the Forty- 
seven RO6nin crossing 
Ridgoku Bridge, as 
the “‘publisher of the 
famous Suikoden 
series,” and Kuni- 
yoshi on the same 
print declares himself 
its originator. 

The style of the 
original Suikoden 
series was adapted 
by Kuniyoshi to 





Fig. II. 
the “‘Hundred Poets” 


Fujiwara no Okikaze. 
series. 
old age walking on the shore. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Fig. III (right). The violent death of Morozumi 
Bungo no Kami Masakiyo, from the series 
Kodyetsu Yishd-Den (Leaders of the Takeda 


No. 34 of 
The poet in his 
About 1840. 





ta2 and Uyesugi clans, in the wars of the mid- 
@ ee. XVIth century). About 1850. 
Rese Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. IV. The fight between 

Yoshitsune and Benkei on 

Gojé Bridge. About 1837. 
British Museum. 





heroes of Japanese history 
in a parallel set which 
appeared simultaneously or 
immediately afterwards, but 
the large scale and exagger- 
ated violence of these figures 
was gradually modified 
during the next few years, 


and by 1835 the artist’s 
historical style was well 
formed, and had shed all 


obvious traces of Shuntei’s 
influence. His _ historical 
triptychs of the early and 
middle ‘30s are fairly 
numerous and full of vigour 
in drawing and colour, as 
are a number of contem- 
porary single-sheet prints 
of historical and legendary scenes and characters, sometimes in 
horizontal form, but more usually upright. 

In 1836 Kuniyoshi began to use a device which gave a novel 
twist to his favourite theme. This was to take one of the many 
numerical categories which so often figure in Japanese art, such 
as the “Eight Beautiful Views,” the ‘Thirty-six Poets,’’ or the 

“Fifty-four Chapters of the Romance of Genji,’”’ and illustrate 
it with historical or legendary parallels. His first series of this 
type, “Eight Views of Military Brilliance’ (Y6-bu Hakkei), will 
serve to make his method clear. Hakkei is a set of eight views 
which may be associated with various spots in any given locality 
(the neighbourhood of Lake Biwa was the favourite), but of 
which the circumstances are strictly laid down as follows: (i) 
Lingering Snow (bosetsu); (ii) Night Rain (yau); (iii) Autumn 
Moon (shigwatsu); (iv) Temple-bell at Evening (banshé); (v) 
Clearing Weather (seiran); (vi) Returning Boats (kihan); (vii) Homing 
Geese (rakugan); (viii) Sunset (sekishé). Kuniyoshi illustrated 
his hakkei by historical incidents to which these conditions were 
appropriate. Thus his “Night Rain at Suso-no’’ shows the 
Soga brothers, intent on their revenge, entering the tent of their 
father’s murderer during the midnight downpour of rain which 
traditionally accompanied this deed of blood. And so on 
throughout the series. 

Once he had evolved it, Kuniyoshi used this method constantly 
for the remainder of his life. A second Y6-bu Hakkei belongs 
to 1852; Kenjo (“‘Virtuous Women’’) Hakkei appeared about 
1842. This latter and another fine but rare contemporary 
series of heroic parallels to the Twelve Zodiacal Animals (Bu-yi 
Mitate Jia-ni-shi) consist of the narrow upright form of print 
known as chii-tanzaku. Mitate Hakkei (‘Eight Select Views”’), 
a set of eight triptychs on the same lines, appeared about 1846. 
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Most of the designs for the ‘“‘Hundred Poets’’ series (Hiaku-nin 
issha), in which history, landscape and folklore are delicately 
blended, belong to about 1840 (Fig. II), and the * ‘Ogura Imitation 
of the Hundred Poets’’ (Ogura magai hiaku-nin isshi) began to 
appear about 1845. In this latter series and in another of about 
the same date and of the same form devoted to the Fifty-three 
Stations of the Tokaidé Road (Tokaidé go-ja-san tsui) Kuniyoshi 
collaborated with his two most eminent contemporaries, Hiro- 
shige and Kunisada, each artist supplying a certain number of 
designs to the series. A similar series of the ‘‘Fifty-four Chapters 
of Genji’ (Genji kumo ukiyoye awase) is roughly contemporary, 
and is entirely the work of Kuniyoshi. Many other series of 
this type belong to the later ‘40s and early ’50s. The Twelve 
Hours of the Day, the Six Poetical Geniuses, the Sixty-odd 
Provinces of Japan, and many other sets were commandeered 
by the artist as convenient vehicles for his unfailing flow of 
heroic designs. No wonder that his enthusiasm for these subjects 
was a byword among his contemporaries, who gave him the 
nickname of Mushaye (‘‘Warrior-picture’’) Kuniyoshi. 

The artist also produced numerous series of straightforward 
historical portraits from about 1840 onwards, and one of the 
first of these is devoted (like Kenjo Hakkei) to the women of 
Japanese history (Kenjo Reppuden). Several of these portrait 
series of about 1840 consist of the small print called chiban 
(10 x 7} in.), including ‘‘Heroes and Heroines of the Taira- 
Minamoto Wars” (Seisuiki Jimpin), a Japanese series of the 
Twenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety (Honché Ni-ji-shi Ko), 
and others. However, his usual form for male historical portraits, 
of which a number of series appeared between 1840 and 1850, 
is a full-sized print showing a single figure without background, 
the upper part of the print being occupied by a short biography. 

The most notable series 
of this type (in chrono- 
logical order) are Meiko 
hiaku ya-den (A Hundred 
Heroes of all Periods), 
Honché bu-ya kagami 
(Mirror of our Country’s 
Military Brilliance), Seichi 
gishi-den (the Forty-seven 
Ronin), Kéyetsu yishd-den 
(Twenty-four Leaders of 
the Takeda and Uyesugi 
clans in their wars of the 
mid-XVIth century), and 
Tatheiki yeiyi-den (Fifty 
Heroes), the last two par- 





Fig. V. Katé Kiyomasa 

(1562-1611) attacking a 

Korean tiger which has 

killed one of his men. 
About 1847. 


British Museum. 
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ticularly containing some very melodramatic designs (Fig. III). 

Alongside these appeared other series each devoted to the 
life of a particular hero. First in date as well as in merit among 
these is that illustrating the life of the priest Nichiren (Koso 
go-ichidai-riaku no dzu). This series is complete in ten prints, 
oblong, and may be dated to about 1835. ‘The last of these 
scenes,” as Mr. Laurence Binyon has written, “showing the 
exiled Nichiren toiling alone up a hill-side in the fast-falling 
snow, is justly famous and has been often reproduced. Few 
prints in all Ukiyoye have so much emotional and imaginative 
quality.”” Other such series deal with Yoshitsune (Yoshitsune 
Ichidaiki, about 1850), and Tametomo (Tametomo homare no 
jikketsu, a few years earlier) ; whilst in romantic fiction Bakin’s 
voluminous epic Hakkenden, the ‘“‘Eight Dog Heroes,” and the 
story of Oguri Hangwan were so popular and full of dramatic 
incident as to provide Kuniyoshi with material for several distinct 
series. 

But all through this brilliant period Kuniyoshi, it must be 
remembered, was pouring out his heroic triptychs in a steady 
stream (Figs. IV and V). Naturally, in view of their numbers, 
these vary in quality, but there is scarcely one which fails in 
conveying to the beholder a measure of the artist’s enthusiasm 
for his subject and a sense of the stirring nature of the incident 
depicted. Certain favourite episodes he treats again and again. 
(c) DEcLINE, 1850-1861. 

After the introduction of date-seals in 1852 came the ‘‘Sixty- 
nine Stations of the Kisokaidé Road”’ (Kisokaid6 roku-ja-ka Tsugi) 
in which a small inset panel contains a view of the station con- 
cerned, whilst the main design illustrates an historical, legendary 
or dramatic incident connected with it. This connection is 
often extremely tenuous, as in earlier series of the same type, 
and may depend only on word-play; thus, for the station 
Iwamurata (No. 22) Kuniyoshi illustrates the ghost of O-Iwa, 
though the actual scene of this horrible story was the Yotsuya 
quarter of Yedo. In this series it is possible to see the beginning 
of a decline ; the work, though often vigorous and occasionally 
arresting, seems more mechanical and less inspired, and the 
increasing stridency of the pigments in use at this period, though 
no fault of the artist, militates against the success of the finished 
print. 

There followed a further ‘Fifty-four Chapters of Genji” 
(Wakan-shun Genji) illustrating in Kuniyoshi’s now familiar 

“‘parallel’’ technique incidents of both Chinese and Japanese 
history, the Chinese subjects being executed in a very western- 
izing style, ‘ ‘Thirty- six Hero-Poets’” (Yeiya san-ji-rok’kasen), 
“Thirty-six Battles’ (San-ji-rok’kassen), with a pun in the title 
on kassen (‘‘battle’’) and kasen (‘poetical genius’’), and others. It 
would be well-nigh impossible to list all the artist’s historical 
and legendary series; besides, a brief survey prevents it. 

In his triptychs after 1850 there is a slight tendency for the 
scale of the figures to become larger, and the same symptoms of 
deterioration are noticeable as in the Kisokaid6é series of 1852. 
At this time he also had recourse to Chinese history for the 
subjects of a number of triptychs. But he was still capable of 
rising to his old heights, as in the magnificent design of the night 
attack on the palace of Yamaki Hangwan by the troops of Yoritomo 
in 1180. This work is dated 1854. The Hangwan, with drawn 
sword, stands at bay behind a translucent screen riddled with 
arrows, on which his shadow is cast; the furniture and fittings 
are everywhere thrown down and smashed ; bodies of his slaugh- 
tered followers lie huddled in twos and threes on the floor ; 
while towards him race the avenging figures of Katdji Kagekado 
in armour and Tétdhei Tard with flying hair and blood-bespattered 
legs, his long lance ready levelled. 

Kuniyoshi seems to have produced comparatively few heroic 
triptychs, however, during the last seven or eight years of his life. 
Possibly he had overstretched his powers of invention, and in 
any case many of his pupils were by this time active and successful 
in this field. The latest historical triptych by Kuniyoshi which 
I know is dated to the first month of 1861—barely two months 
before his death—and represents once more Raik6’s retainers 
playing go, with the Earth-Spider’s demoniacal satellites all 
round them. The figures are on a very large scale and drawn 
with abundant vigour, but the colours have the usual harshness 
of the period. There can be little doubt that he tended to “take 
it easy” from about 1853 onwards, both in the quantity and 
quality of his output, but even in these his declining years certain 
works stand out from the frequently muddy or glaring colours 
and careless printing of the time to show that in his chosen field 
Kuniyoshi was still without a rival among the Ukiyoye artists 
of any period. 


THE MAN WHO DOESN’T LIKE MICHELANGELO 
—continued from page 124 


reduces his ideas to “‘absolute equity.”” He never talks of balance— 
or equilibrium, as French painters say. For him, equity is the only 
word which describes that most inborn of all an artist’s qualities. 

“Equity is the god. Equity is beauty,” he says. 

_ Under one of the fanlights is a bronze column which thins, 
thickens and thins again sharply: it is full of the suggestion of 
flight ; it seems to have found the light of its own accord, like 
some imprisoned creature of speed, pitifully beautiful. Brancusi 
confirms this impression when he says: “That is my ‘Bird.’ 
I have been working at it for forty years. One day I shall reach 
figure-one with it and then it will be done. 

“One must judge one’s work again and again, if it is to be good. 
There must be none of oneself in it—no impertinence, no pride. 
Souls do not exist by themselves. If you could look at a panorama 
of souls since the beginning of time you would see they are an 
accessory created by religions. The Greek sculpture had soul 
and it was beautiful because they believed. When they ceased to 
believe they created Laocoons. Michelangelo fell into the 
snare set by Greek decadence. Ever since, they’ve been stuffing 
young sculptors’ heads with weary stories about Michelangelo. 
Michelangelo is not beautiful.’’ 

“But powerful,” one suggests. 

“Not even powerful. Just beefsteak. Go to the Paris central 
markets and see strong porters lift great loads ; that is power, and 
it will show you that there is no beauty in power. 

“Cubism opened the locks. Now everything can pass through 
to the light of day. To create art, we can no longer do what we 
feel like, but what we must. And we must be, at one and the 
same time, god to create, king to command, slave to execute. It 
must be art for art’s sake. Art must be entirely free.” 

I ask him if he begins a work with an idea in mind, or if the 
idea evolves when he has his hands on the clay. 

“Tt can only be when one comes to the matter. Ideas just 
burn when they are in the head. They destroy themselves and 
pass away. One must enter the matter directly and pursue the 
idea to the end.” 

I ask him what he thinks of Picasso’s pottery exhibition. 

“TI no longer criticize. Back in the twenties, at a dinner in 
Paris, I told a group of young artists from different countries what 
I thought about Michelangelo. The reviews massacred me: 
I had talent, they said, but would I please leave Michelangelo 
alone.” Brancusi grins. “I’ve done what Michelangelo did, 
even down to running moulds off corpses. In fact, I’ve done all 
that sort of work better than Michelangelo.” 

It is on the tip of my tongue to ask him if he thinks modern 
art will fulfil its purpose when it becomes the popular taste of 
future generations, instead of being only an intellectual taste of 
to-day. But Brancusi is hard on the public. 

‘“‘When Plato discussed in the Republic whether painters 
and sculptors should be admitted as citizens of the state, he set 
the code which has never been relaxed. We do not count. We 
are the little people. For the public, we do not exist, so for me 
the public does not exist.” 

Perhaps it should be interposed that Brancusi has reached the 
age—approximately eighty—where what seems misanthropy or 
lack of modesty is in reality a confession of weakness. 

“Since the war,’”’ he chides the world, “there is no education, 
no moral, no love. The public just looks after its digestion. To 
educate such a public is an abuse.’’ (He did not say whether it was 
an abuse of the public or of education.) ‘Sometimes I think we 
must be waiting for the eleventh deluge of Brahma, when the sun 
shall have finished its tour of the Zodiac.” 

He smiles again. Then he looks very old and thoughtful : 
something in his mind reminds him of academies or perhaps of 
—Michelangelo. 

“‘Man is not beautiful : just four sticks and some hair. A toad 
is far finer.’ A long study of animal forms has led him to love 
the animals themselves, and he adds: “Animals have what I can 
almost bring myself to call an artistic soul. A dog sulks for days 
if you hit it and quivers with delight when it is patted. There 
you see equity. Gods are all nonsense, of course, but you will 
know what I mean when I say that equity must be god.” 

I ask him if he ever does any drawings. 

“Once when I broke a leg and couldn’t get about I did a lot 
of drawing. I even did things in colour,” he confesses, and he 
looks away with relief at the gigantic white clay figures and the 
bronze “Femme Accroupie” revolving on the electric turntable. 

“But those things on paper have no importance.” 
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Pewter Salts, Candlesticks and some Plates 


BY CHRISTOPHER A. PEAL 


OOKING back through previous articles on old English 
Pewter in APOLLO and elsewhere, I have been struck by 
the paucity of reference to Salts. They are comparatively 

rare and extremely attractive and pleasing ; furthermore, they are 
diminutive and well proportioned for display. So often the 
smallest pieces in a collection are pint tankards or measures, and 
the comparison by graduation of size is lost by the absence of 
small specimens. 

Many collectors delight in recalling the earliest owners of 
salts, plates and candlesticks which, with their domestic use, re- 
ceived harder wear than church flagons and inn measures of the 
same period, and I believe it may be for this reason that they are 
now rare, for the quantity made did not approach that of plates. 
When recollecting that damaged pieces were not allowed to be 
repaired by a member of the Company of Pewterers, but had to 
be replaced, and knowing the ill use, and contact with flame, that 


free of the cast ornamentation often associated with this kind, 
bearing just one mould around both flanges. When I saw this 
piece in the shop it looked a poor thing indeed; bombs during 
the war were probably responsible for unearthing it, and, bent 
up, and with a hole, black with scale, and covered with dust, it 
had little resemblance to the fine and beautiful creation of a 
master pewterer that it is; underneath, it is very corroded and 
scaled, and there is no mark. It is c. 1660-1670, and is 1{” high 
and 34” across the sides. 

As background to these salts, on the left is another diminutive, 
rare and early piece, a small domestic plate of c. 1630, remarkably 
small for the Carolean period. The shallow shelving bouge is 
a very sure pointer to period. This piece should never have 
been stripped of its scale, for the remaining metal is in one place 
corroded away completely. It is 5” in diameter and }” rim. 
There is an illegible trace of a mark on the front of the rim. 





Figs. I and II. 


repaired pieces would have been subject to, the possessor of salts 
can take heart in his good fortune. For variety of style within 
a given period, no class of pewter can compare with that of c. 
1660-1710: they were less bound to conservative shapes than 
other types because they were made for decoration as much as 
use. They have unfortunately not escaped the fakers’ activities, 
and specimens of salts in circulation outnumber those which 
can be safely attributed to the period. 

In this account I have not included any piece which has 
previously to my knowledge been depicted. All photographs are 
of pieces in my own collection. 

Fig. I shows three of my favourite salts. The plain capstan 
on the left is of very good simple design, in excellent condition, 
and with a liberal amount of scale on the bowl. It is unmarked, 
and is early, as evinced by its simplicity and purity, being c. 1680. 
Its height is 2}” and base 34” diameter, and as this is the largest 
of some dozen salts I possess it is easy to appreciate their com- 
pactness. 

The beaded capstan on the right is considerably later in date, 
being decorated in the manner in vogue in the years about the 
turn of the XVIIth century. This is marked in the base TL in 
a shield, the mark of an unknown maker, and is c. 1700. Its 
height is 2}” and base 3,” in diameter. 

The salt in the centre is of a type sometimes loosely described 
as master salt type. This term surely would designate size, and 
not style. ‘‘Candlestick’’ may be a more descriptive name, because 
of the similarity of the hand guards of candlesticks of the period ; 
no doubt its delicate form accounts for the extreme scarcity of 
this form of salt. This is octagonal in collar and base, and is 


Examples of Carolean Pewter Salts and Plates. 


The other piece shown is a very fine quality broad-rim reeded 
paten of the time of Charles I. This bears the touch and “‘hall- 
marks” of Cotterell “Old Pewter’’ No. 5961; it is 9}” in diameter 
with 2” rim. 

The next group in Fig. II shows on the left a plain bulbous 
trencher salt. The date 1705-1710 is usually ascribed to this 
type, but I believe that some are very considerably earlier than 
this, and in the collection of Mr. J. C. Fenton, the President of 
the Society of Pewter Collectors, there was a superb pair of 
Tudor salts of very similar shape to this. This salt has an 
illegible mark of a type which I would place at the latest as the 
first half of the XVIIth century. It is 1?” height and 13” 
diameter at the maximum bulge. 

On the right is the authentic 1710 variety, most satisfactory 
and practical; it bears the crowned initials of the owner M.W. 
under the base, and a mark, which is half obliterated, not 
recorded in Cotterell’s “‘Old Pewter.” This is 12” high and 2}” 
in diameter. 

The taller salt in the centre is sometimes aptly referred to 
as the capstan type, but the previous type so named is more 
appropriate, and this taller salt can well be named the spool : 
the type is very rare, and dates from c. 1680-1690; it bears the 
mark A.C., which is hitherto unrecorded. Its height is 23” and 
the diameter of the base is ee 

The plate in the background is a plain bumpy-bottom specimen 
of about 1670 or earlier. The bouge slopes very gradually, and 
the base of the well is slightly raised in a bump. The maker’s 
“thall-marks” appear on the front of the rim, and traces of the 
touch are just visible on the back (Cott. O.P.5700). This is an 
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PEWTER SALTS, 
uncommon type, 9%” in dia- 
meter and with 1}” rim. 


Fig. III shows the pre- 
viously mentioned salts with 
five more in the front row. On 
the left front is one which is 
unique amongst those shown, 
because the base of the bowl 
is almost flush with the table 
—and in fact, unlike all the 
others, the outline is the con- 
tainer, whereas the remainder 
have inner containers or bowls. 
I am quite unable to ascribe 
a date to this unmarked piece, 
which is very corroded, the 
height being 13” and diameter 
2?”. Next, and on the ex- 
treme right, are two elongated 
octagonal trencher salts of 
slightly different lines. They 
are unmarked, and of c. 1710, 
and are 13” and 1” high res- 


Fig. III. 





Fig. IV. Pewter Rosewater Dishes, c. 1735, and Candlesticks, 
late XVIIth century. 


pectively, and 3” and 3}” in length. On the right of the centre 
is a shape well designed to withstand being brushed with a coat 
sleeve. It is c. 1705, unmarked, and is 14” high and 2{” diameter 
of base. The last piece is late, but quite pleasing in shape, and 
I think it to be late XVIIIth century. 

In the background of Fig. III on the left is a triple-reed plate 
wriggled with a conventional design of tulips, with a repeated 
punch decoration round the rim. This is by Moses West. of 
London (Cott. O.P.5060), who is described as a “Country 
Pewterer.”” His “‘hall-marks’’ were struck on the rim, but the 

punching and wriggling have mutilated them beyond legibility. 
It is evident that the decorator was not very interested in pre- 
serving the advertising value of the “‘hall-marks’’! This is 83” 
in diameter. The plate on the right is later, single reeded, also 
wriggled, perhaps as late as 1720, by Francis Kingston, whose 
incomplete touch is under Cott. O.P.5747B. The design is of 
a hunted stag, with tulips and floral decoration surrounding. 
The diameter is 83”. The plate in the centre is included being 
contemporary with the later salts shown—c. 1705—and has an 
attractive rim of lenticular beading, which is by no means common. 
The traces of the touch and subsidiary marks are too faint for 
identification. Its diameter is 9”. 

I have previously referred to the resemblance of design of 
salts and candlesticks ; another similarity which lasted for perhaps 
a quarter of a century is the use of the collar, a very usual feature 
in these rare and delightful pieces. The collar makes the lower 
part of candlesticks almost identical with the “‘candlestick”’ salt. 


Comparison of pieces in Fig. I and Fig. IV displays the similarity. 
In Fig. IV are shown three late XVIIth century candlesticks, two 
bearing the collar, and the third, the only one I have heard of, 





CANDLESTICKS 
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PLATES 





Examples of Pewter Salts and Plates from the XVIIth to the late 


XVIIIth centuries. 


bearing none. There is a slightly earlier 
type bearing a large knop in place of the 
collar. The collar I imagine to be a guard 
for the hand from the dripping molten fat. 
There is one intriguing question concerning 
candlesticks. Why are there none to be 
found made between c. 1705 and c. 1770? 

The candlestick on the left is a delightful 
specimen, unmarked, of c. 1680. The base 
is decorated with a cast band of grape and 
floral decoration, which motif has been of 
great use to the faker in the past! I once 
had, in my early days of collecting, a very 
pretty candlestick decorated thus: but it was 
a “dud’’! The candlestick on the right is 
6}” to the lip, as is the previous piece. Both 
pieces bear the spaced ring decoration on the 
stem, which gives a softer appearance than 
the close rings. The piece on the right has 
a round base, decorated with wriggling, and 
is 5” in diameter, whereas that on the left is 
octagonal and is 4}” across the flats. That 
on the right is marked on the lip (Cott. 
O.P.5452), and I place it at about 1680. 

In the centre is a fine piece, 8” to lip, 
not now in my collection. I must presume 
permission for publication from its present owner, whose name I 
do not know—but I am sure his heart is warm from owning such 
an outstanding example. The touch on the lip is unrecorded. 

The pair of dishes in Fig. IV are a riddle to me. Close 
inspection of the photograph will show the cast lobed decoration 
to be complementary in each to the other, proving them a perfect 
pair. I do not know where to turn to find another such pewter 
dish, far less a pair. They are usually known as rosewater dishes, 
those of silver and gold coming into service at banquets. The 
presence on one of a single pair of initials and on the other of 
two pairs, suggests that they are alms dishes, the initials on one 
being those of the rector and on the other being the church- 
wardens’. The initials might just as easily be those of the master 
and the two senior wardens of a Livery Company, making them 
rosewater dishes. This pair, 16)” in diameter, is comparatively 
late, being c. 1735, bearing the touch of Edward Leapidge 
(Cott. O.P.2894). I nearly passed this find over, for seeing them 
through the window far back in the shop, at first I mentally 
wrote them off as being in the “‘Present from Blackpool’’ class ! 
Fortunately I went in. 
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Some Features of Early Cut W ineglasses 


half of the XVIIIth century was well advanced, although 
they were advertised much earlier in the trade notices. 
Glasses with air-twist and later opaque-twist stems found a ready 
market at prices with which the cutter of wineglasses could not 
compete, and it was not until “‘enamel’’ glass was included in 
the Glass Excise Act in the last quarter of the XVIIIth century 
that the cutter gained his first real opportunity to offer the cut 
article. 
The earliest cut vessels were those intended for display rather 
than for everyday use, and sweetmeats, candlesticks, chandeliers 
and other articles where cost was not a primary consideration 
were among the first to be decorated with the cutter’s wheel. 
This may be the reason why the cutter, even in those early days, 
appeared anxious to express himself in his craft instead of merely 
using it to enhance the quality of the material with which he 
worked. With sweetmeats and candlesticks, for example, not 
only the stems, but the rims, bowls and feet were all considered 


Ort wineglasses did not become a vogue until the second 


Fig I. 
Wineglass cut completely over 


stem and bowl with hollow 
diamonds. Ht. 54 ins. 
Fig. II. 


Facet-stem wiamuions with folded 
foot. Ht. 6} ims. 


Fig. III. 
Facet-stem wineglass with plain 
domed foot. Ht. 52 ins. 


All in the Author's collection. 


good material by the cutter, and for his enterprise he earned for 
such vessels the reputation of being the precursors of the over- 
elaborate style which in the middle of the XIXth century led to 
the unpopularity of cut-glass among the aesthetically-minded. 

It would appear that the censure of John Ruskin has never 
been completely disclaimed by some in spite of the fact that he 
misunderstood the character of glass and was prejudiced against 
the cut article in any form ; there can be no other reason for the 
aversion to early cut wineglasses that exists even to-day among 
many collectors. Balusters, air-twists, opaque-twists, engraved 
and enamelled glasses are all in far greater demand than the 
glasses with cut decoration. 

For this reason the prices are low by comparison and specimens 
are easy to find—a fortunate circumstance for the collector who 
has discarded the old prejudices and discovered for himself the 
real charm of the facet stems and has in consequence decided to 
amass a representative series of their different forms and styles 
of cutting. There are many styles of simple stem cutting, such 
as hollow diamonds, hollow hexagons, scale patterns, resembling 
the scales of a fish, vertical fluting and others, which all became 
modified in various ways when the stem was made more compli- 
cated for the cutter by the provision of a knop. Should the 
collector decide to embrace the cutting applied to bowls and feet, 
the field is widened considerably. It is the details of the variations 
in designs and technique, and the relationship of different forms 
of bowl, stem and foot to styles of cutting, that offer such a 
fascinating study. 

It is apparent that the English worker at the wheel was never 
happy at the elaborate design that engraving permitted, indeed, 


BY E. M. ELVILLE 


demanded, if it were to be effective ; his efforts never seriously 
challenged the artistic accomplishments of his Continental com- 
petitor for the simple reason that he did not possess the talent 
for that style of work. He had little idea of outline, still less of 
the importance of relief, and had not the inclination to study them. 
When compared with Bohemian or Dutch engraving, the English 
efforts appear crude and amateurish in all but the simple motifs 
such as “‘hops and barley” and the “‘vine’”’ pattern ; repetition 
work of this sort was the occupation of skilled craftsmen rather 
than of talented artists but served its purpose well enough. 
Cutting offered a more suitable outlet for the English crafts- 
man ; its boldness and simplicity of outline appealed to him ; he 
did not have to be talented to master its technique—the important 
qualifications after a steady hand and a sure eye were a fair amount 
of patience and a little ingenuity. The English cutter applied 
himself to the new technique with great enterprise and vigour 
and it is this early work that offers the best scope for the collector. 
The cutter was exploiting a new field in glass decoration for the 





utility glasses ; the demand was for simple patterns that could 
be quickly and tastefully executed in order to compete with the 
opaque-twists. There was the rub: the opaque-twists had the 
initial advantage of being new and equally as attractive, but 
sufficiently cheaper to make all the difference. 

It is in the period of competition with opaque-twists that the 
collector will find the most interesting specimens. The glasses 
are eloquent of the ambitions and weaknesses of the cutter; he 
had to make a little cutting go a long way and therefore cut the 
easiest part of the glass in the simplest fashion. He chose the 
stems and cut them in hollow diamonds or hexagons. 

It has been stated that the stems were cut because stems were 
the only part of the glass where the requisite thickness was avail- 
able. This is not strictly true, however. Hollow diamonds and 
hexagons were sometimes found completely covering bowl and 
stem even when the bowl was comparatively thin such as the 
glass shown in Fig. I. The real reason for the choice of the 
stem was that it was easy to cut and the least vulnerable part of 
the glass ; cutting of feet and bowls was more difficult and con- 
siderably increased the liability to fracture during the cutting 
operation. Stem cutting was also more effective than that on 
the bowl or foot. 

The diamonds and hexagons were ingeniously elongated to 
save time and cuts ; in this way between two or three dozen facets 
covered a length of stem which on later specimens was provided 
with as many as twice the number. In some cases, facets were so 
sparsely applied that their edges failed to overlap as intended 
and diamonds and hexagons are found mixed indiscriminately 
on the same stem, 
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SOME FEATURES 


Glasses of this description form an interesting part of a col- 
lection. The cutter had not then attained proficiency in the use 
of his tools or had any real idea of the possibilities of cutting. 
The imperfections and faults of the early efforts of the cutter tell 
their own story; they proclaim his early struggles to master a 
new technique and confer an intense vitality on his workmanship. 

Some writers have suggested that early imperfections of this 
sort were due to the method then employed to rotate the cutting 
wheels. Prior to the application of steam power to glass cutting, 
the motive power was supplied by an apprentice turning the 
wheel, and it is claimed that if the turner was erratic in his move- 
ments, the cutter found it difficult to maintain smoothness and 
regularity in his cutting. This condition was not at all likely to 
have been the case, however ; the wages of the turner were paid 
by the cutter himself and their combined earnings were very much 
dependent on the efficient working of the turner. It was there- 
fore not in the interest of the turner to be the cause of defective 
work ; it would have affected both his pocket and his status. 

Nevertheless, defective workmanship is all too apparent in 
the early specimens but a distinction must be drawn by the 
collector between faults due to carelessness on the part of the 
cutter and the excusable mistakes resulting from an attempt to 
accomplish something difficult. Judgment can only be passed 
after careful study of the subject and a proper appreciation of 
the conditions of the period and the development of technique. 
It is impossible to judge the early cutting on present-day standards 
or even on those existing, say, in the early part of the XIXth 
century. An early defect, for example, was the variation in 
corresponding grooves; they were often of unequal length, 
breadth and depth. During the early part of the XIXth century, 
however, double-mitre and double-hollow stones were introduced 
which to a great extent overcame this defect ; provided the stones 
were correctly dressed, adjacent incised grooves and hollows could 
not fail to have equal dimensional value. 

After 1777, when enamel glass was taxed for the first time 
and manufacture of it practically ceased, cut wineglasses began 
to find a satisfactory market and the technique of cutting rapidly 
improved. Once it had been mastered the English craftsman 
applied himself to its development with such vigour and enter- 
prise that in a short time he completely lost sight of the purpose 
and value of cutting. The glassmaker then gave the shape to 
his vessels which would best display the dexterity of the cuttter 
instead of the cutter applying the decoration with the restraint 
required to enhance the vessel. It is therefore not from this 
period that the most interesting specimens will be found, but 
from the period immediately preceding it, that is between 1750 
and 1780, when experimentation and restraint were the pre- 
dominant influences. 

Specimens showing variations in form, styles of cutting and 
early defects are not very difficult to find but some of the cut 
wineglasses with such unusual characteristics as the folded foot 
and domed foot are exceedingly rare. Of the early writers, Bate 
suspected that a glass with cut stem and folded foot existed but 
did not know of one. Francis possessed one and described the 
combination as ‘exceptionally rare without risk of exaggeration 
and was not previously known to exist.””. The specimen described 
by Francis (Old English Drinking Glasses, p. 19, Pl. 314) has a 
stem cut in hexagon style and an ogee bowl engraved with foliage 
and a bird on the wing, which Francis described as a “‘pheasant 
in flight.” The folded edge is wide for so small a glass; it is 
not of the narrow style characteristic of the folded foot when it 
reappeared late in the XVIIIth century. The specimen is 43 
inches in height. 

A further specimen of cut stem and folded foot is shown in 
Fig. II, which has a long stem cut in elongated hollow diamonds. 
The bowl is crested round the base with two staggered rows of 
interlacing hollows and is engraved with a sprig of carnations. 
The foot is wide and well arched and has a wide fold. The 
specimen is 6} inches in height. 

The domed foot is also a very rare feature with cut stem 
glasses. One is shown by Bles (Rare English Glasses, Pl. 98) ; 
it has a straight-sided bowl cut in facets at the base, a cut stem 
and plain domed foot ; it is 6;% inches in height. Bles describes 
it as a “quaint and rare survival of the domed foot’’ and classifies 
the glass, wrongly I think, as belonging to the last quarter of the 
XVIIIth century. The specimen is very heavily made and might 
easily be pre-Excise. 

The glass shown in Fig. III has also a stem cut in hollow 
diamonds which only just encroach on the base of the bowl. 
The bowl itself is decorated with a cut festooned border of tiny 
punts and sprigs. It has a plain domed foot. 


OF EARLY CUT WINE 


GLASSES 


AN ENGLISH GLASS GOBLET IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


The British 
Museum col- 
lection of 
English «lass 
contains a 
number of 
highlyimpor- 
tant pieces, 
but is far 
from being 
as represen- 
tativeascould 
be wished. It 
is therefore 
gratifying to 
record the 
recent ac- 
quisition by 
gift of the 
imposing 
goblet here 
illustrated. 
This object 
was made 
about 1690- 
1700 and has 
been given 
by the Circle 
of Glass Col- 
lectors in 
memory of 
their foun- 
der, John 
Maunsell 
Bacon, who = a 
died at an ——— 


advanced English Glass Goblet, British Museum, 
age in April, circa 1690-1700. Ht. 12 ins., diam. of 


1948. Bacon, : 1 ins. 
olin temuien bowl 6 ins., and of foot 6} ins 


the Circle in 

1937, was a well-known collector of English glass, being par- 
ticularly interested in baluster drinking glasses and wine bottles, 
so that the present example is a worthy commemoration of his 
personal taste, besides being a welcome addition to the Museum. 
Glasses of such size are rare; they appear to have been made 
for celebration or display and may have been used as loving cups 
in taverns. The most famous was that discovered by Capt. 
Savile during the 1914-18 war, which was sold at Sotheby’s with 
the Hamilton Clements collection on July 16th, 1930, Lot a1. 
The Savile goblet had an acorn baluster stem and was 17 inches 
high, the bowl being 8% inches in diameter and the foot 84 inches. 
The Museum example is 12 inches high, the bowl being 6 inches 
in diameter and the foot 64 inches. It was formerly in the 
well-known Arthur Kay collection at Edinburgh. WILLIAM KING. 

S S S 

NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By J. T. Smitu, with an 

Introduction by G. W. Stonier. The Turnstile Press Ltd. 

tos. 6d. net. (Review.) 

Smith’s Nollekens is a minor and entertaining classic, in which 
the “times” are treated in fuller detail than his subject (and victim) 
Joseph Nollekens, the sculptor (1737-1823). Smith writes of his 
“love for Metropolitan antiquities” (which he early entertained, 
and continued unabated during his lifetime) with gusto, recreating 
a lively picture of London, as well as of the inhabitants of No. 7 
Mortimer Street. But the main motive of this curious book is 
malice. ‘No other biography owes so much to the feelings of the 
disappointed legatee.”” Smith hoped for a large sum from 
Nollekens’ “princely fortune” and received only a hundred pounds. 
His motive was apparent to his contemporaries, and Mrs. Cosway 
(also a disappointed legatee) wrote to Sir John Soane (soon after 
the publication of Nollekens in 1828) that Smith used to go to poor 
Nollekens with interested views, and those failed, his bitter anger 
revenges itself to hurt the memory of the passed! The present 
edition (in one volume) is compact, having the memoirs of 
contemporary artists (which originally formed the second of the 
two-volume edition) omitted. 


Swaeey . 
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ANDREW PLIMER—PORTRAIT MINIATURIST 


BY RAYMOND LISTER 
ROM the time of his death in 1837 until the closing years of 
the century, very little was known or heard of Andrew Plimer 
the miniaturist. Cosway was the only limner who was ever 

mentioned, and all XVIIIth century miniatures were attributed 

to him in spite of their style and quality ; probably even his name 
had remained only because of his curious and flamboyant per- 
sonality which had become a legend as the years passed by. 

The XIXth century apathy to the miniature, occasioned by the 

invention of the daguerreotype, was of course responsible for 

this neglect, and it is a wonder that we know anything about 

Andrew Plimer and his brother Nathaniel at all. For what 

knowledge we have (and it is now surprisingly complete in the 

case of the former) we are indebted to such painstaking art his- 
torians as the late Dr. G: C. William- 
son, whose monumental work 







An 
unknown 
Lady. 


on the Plimers should be on every miniature collector’s bookshelf. 
Andrew Plimer was born at Wellington on December 29th, 
1763, the son of Nathaniel Plimer, a watchmaker. His elder 
brother, named after his father, was born in 1757. Both boys 
were put to the family trade of watchmaking, but, finding it unpalat- 
able, they ran away and joined a band of gypsies. The gypsies, 
who owned a travelling menagerie, found the natural painting 
talents of the brothers useful for decorating their caravans and 
other vehicles. 
_ After travelling for some time the menagerie reached Buck- 
ingham, and, ignoring the many entreaties of the gypsies to stay 
with them, the brothers made their way to London, Nathaniel 
entering into the employment of 
the famous enameller, Henry 
Bone, and Andrew becoming 
a personal servant to Richard 
Cosway. 
Cosway and his wife 
took a great liking to 
the lad and after he 
had been employed 
for some time in 








An 
unknown Gentleman. 


cleaning the studio, 
mixing the colours 
and ushering in visit- 
ors, the famous limner 
discovered him trying to 
copy one of his miniatures. 
Cosway was so impressed 
by the young Plimer’s efforts 
that he forthwith sent him to a 
teacher to learn the art of 





Mrs. Hadfield. 


drawing. After this course of lessons had finished, Andrew 
returned to the house of the Cosways and went about with them 
a great deal on social functions. Then in 1785 he left them to 
set up his own studio at 32 Great Maddox Street, Hanover Square. 
Later he moved a great deal, in and out of London and all over 
the country, and finally settled in Brighton. 

In February, 1801, he married Joanna Louise Knight, a sister 
of Mary Ann Knight the miniature painter. They had a family 
of four daughters and one son, the latter dying in childhood. To 
judge by his miniatures of them, Plimer’s daughters must have 
inherited their mother’s good looks and have been great beauties, 
even in that age of famous beauties. In fact their large eyes seem 
to have been the impulse behind Plimer’s most frequent mannerism 
—the exaggeration of the size of his 
sitters’ eyes. It seems that 
















his daughters’ eyes so impressed themselves upon him that he 
could not conceive a beauty without such features, for on looking 
through many of his miniatures of women the same pair of eyes 
are represented again and again. é 

The Royal Academy exhibited Andrew Plimer’s work fairly 
regularly from 1786 to 1819, and those shown included some of 
his very best miniatures, but usually he was busy enough with 
commissions not to worry unduly about exhibiting. ; 

After he had moved to Brighton, Plimer had the idea of buying 
an estate in Northamptonshire, his wife’s old home, where they 
could spend their retirement, but he died before anything could 
be done to bring about such a purchase. His death occurred at 
the age of seventy-four on January 29th, 1837. He is buried at 
Hove. He left what was for those days the considerable fortune 
of £5,000. This he had invested 
sensibly and his wife was able to 
live in comfortable circumstances 
until her death in 1861. 

In studying the work of 
Andrew Plimer the fact 
must be remembered that 
he lived and worked in 


Sir 
Brooke Boothby. 





an age of affectation, and 

if his work at times dis- 

plays mannerisms and affect- 

ations it is because he was 
very much a product of that 
age. Mannerisms are certainly 
very much in evidence in his 
work at times and he often used 
his miniatures as vehicles for 
sugary and sentimental comment, for 
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example when he painted his daughter Selina with cherub’s wings, 
thus spoiling an otherwise delightful work by the intrusion. On 
the other hand he could rise at times to really great heights and 
when he liked could delineate character nearly as well as did John 
Smart. 

Portrait miniature makes four main demands from the artist ; 
firstly, that the presence of the subject shall be brought to the viewer ; 
secondly, that the subject’s character shall be portrayed; thirdly, 
that it shall be painted in gem-like colours and form a decorative 
entity ; fourthly, that it shall have the quality of intimacy. 

Considered in reference to the first of these conditions Andrew 
Plimer’s work is somewhat unequal. At its best it does bring 
the presence of the subject very forcibly to the viewer, but at its 
worst the presence is hidden by repeated mannerisms. At such 
times he lays far too much emphasis on the eyes of his sitters, 
and gives them an air of unreality. His treatment of their noses, 
too, is far too uniform and at times the whole portrait is placed 
awkwardly in his working space, preventing the viewer from 
assimilating presence and causing his eye to wander aimlessly over 
the surface. His many errors in drawing, doubtless picked up 
from Cosway, are particularly disconcerting, and also form a 
hindrance to this condition. But contrast such miniatures as these 
with those of a gentleman and an unknown lady reproduced here, 
in which the realistic treatment and lively expressions make the 
viewer feel that the subject’s presence is really there. It is difficult 
to decide why, when he could execute such good portraits as these, 
Plimer should sink to the level of his more inferior work. I suppose 
the real answer lies in the fact that he had found a wide clientele 
and was popular enough to begin painting to a formula without 
losing credit for doing so (this is borne out by the fact that his 
mannerisms became worse as time passed). But one must not 
lose sight of the fact that the period in which he worked was a time 
of flattery and that sentimental expression was in great favour. 
The trouble to-day is of course that these inferior works often 
command prices as high as his better work—simply because they 
are from his brush. 

Much the same may be said of the second condition in consider- 
ing the work of this artist, for he could portray character with a 
masterly brush when he chose, but when he was more easily satisfied 
the character of his sitters sinks behind a veil of sentimentality. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to say that this fault is more in evidence 
in his miniatures of women than in those of men; but he was 
rarely able, in spite of all his sentimental approaches, to give his 
women that gracefulness of character to be seen in the works of 
Engleheart. Plimer’s women are often down to earth without 
having down to earth characters. On the other hand in his por- 
trayals of men he is usually, so far as character is concerned, 
superior to Cosway and amongst XVIIIth century limners comes 
second only to John Smart, who would be outstanding in any 
period. Every miniature reproduced in this article has character, 
but only two of them, mentioned above, have the added quality 
of presence. This proportion is a fair average for his work, 
character being more commonly attended to than presence. When 
he portrayed both he created masterpieces. 

Andrew Plimer’s greatest constant qualities are to be found in 
the last two conditions set out above, and his success in giving 
decorative and intimate qualities to his miniatures places him amongst 
the little masters of limning. His colouring is really exquisite and 
is of a clear and brilliant intensity. In spite of this his palette 
was a very limited one, and should stand as a lesson to many artists 
of our own day who overload their palettes with far too many colours. 
He used colour with an exquisite sense of proportion and with a 
truly decorative result. His colours, in their original bottles, 
complete with his mother-of-pearl palette and other accessories 
have been handed down to our own time and have been an invalu- 
able source of information regarding his work. 

Apart from their colouring, Andrew Plimer’s miniatures have 
great decorative qualities and are almost invariably conceived as a 
miniature should be. His handling of the paint shows that he fully 
realised what was required from the limner—that extra fineness 
of touch and elusive gem-like quality, never encountered in larger 
work and certainly not to be confused with that niggling handling 
so often seen in Victorian limning. From this point of view he is 
only excelled amongst his contemporaries by Cosway. 

Observe his portrait of a lady (thought to be Mrs. Hadfield) 
and what charming grace and decorative qualities are to be found 
there! It is a gem of the art and from a decorative point of view 
is all that a miniature should be. No limner—not even amongst 


the Elizabethans—could have achieved a more decorative effect, 
and even his weak handling of the hat does not detract from it. 
Neither is this work without character ; 


it obviously portrays a 
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woman who knew her own mind, but who was at the same time 
possessed of ample feminine charm and sympathy. Compare her 
with the unknown lady who without doubt knew her mind, but 
equally doubtless had a sharp tongue to help her enforce it ! 

Plimer’s quality of intimacy is no less distinctive and here again 
he stands comparison with any of his contemporaries. The 
expressions on the faces of his sitters are always of a quiet or 
thoughtful nature and he rarely conceived the idea (unfortunately 
not an uncommon one) of introducing an air of the grandiose into 
these small works. The fact that the miniature was intended to 
be looked at by one person at one time was never forgotten. His 
work shows that he realised that the miniature’s relationship to 
the large canvas is the same as that of chamber music to the sym- 
phony, and he gave it that true intimacy which should never be 
absent from the art. 

To sum up we may say that at his best Andrew Plimer reached, 
if not the highest, at least the higher peaks of his art and that at 
his worst he was still a decorative and pleasing limner. His work 
is not so commonly encountered in the sale room as it was, but 
the collector of some means should have no great difficulty in 
acquiring at least one or two examples in time. The less affluent 
collector may perhaps find a hitherto unknown Plimer hidden away, 
to be bought for a pound or two inacurio shop. His work, because 
of his mannerisms, is not difficult to identify and his painting of 
the hair is most distinctive, having a hard and meticulously painted 
quality ; the hair of the unknown lady is typical of his treatment 
of this feature. There are a good many public collections of 
miniatures, however, containing works by Plimer and a thorough 
study of these should show the collector what to look for, and even 
if one is not lucky enough to buy examples of his work, such a 
study of the work of this interesting artist would bring its own 
rewards. 


The reproductions are by courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
S Ss Ss 


COVER PLATE 


AINTING in XVIth and XVIIth century Flanders was so 

conspicuously a craft, perfectly and painstakingly carried 

out by artists willing even to co-operate on the creation of 
a commissioned work, that there can be little surprise when a 
whole family, generation after generation, achieves fame in varying 
degree. The Pourbus, the Teniers, the Brueghels, passed their 
accumulated knowledge on, or, in the later stages at least, placed 
it at the disposal of a Rubens or some other master who needed 
just what they had to offer to complete a picture. 

It is often difficult, therefore, to distinguish just exactly 
which member of these composite groups should be accredited 
with a certain picture. We may well be forgiven when we do 
not immediately see the difference in a landscape between Jan 
Brueghel, the son of Pieter, and his son whom we can call Jan the 
Younger. Both are given to working in a harmony of rich cobalt 
blues and transparent emerald green in their landscape ; both 
enrich them with details seen almost as miniatures—flowers, 
insects, birds. 

This painting by Jan Brueghel II, which came from the 
collection of Sir Claude Alexander, is one of the most typical 
of this master’s works. In feeling it is like that “Pan and Syrinx”’ 
by him in the National Gallery where the landscape was most 
probably put in by his father, ‘‘Velvet’”’ Brueghel. Here we 
have the typical love of exquisite detail, the irises and other 
plants by the waterside, the birds which, though flying high in 
the sky, are most carefully drawn and coloured, the idyllic classical 
figures beneath the trees, which remind us that at the time of 
his father’s death Jan Brueghel was studying in Italy. He hurried 
home to Antwerp, settled down there, joining the Guild the 
same year and marrying shortly afterwards, five of his children 
becoming painters. A charming painter, worthy to stand in the 
great Brueghel tradition, it is good to see a panel of this eminence 
from his hand. It is at present in the possession of Koetser’s. 
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FURNITURE TREASURY. WALLAce NuttTinc. Two volumes. 
The MacMillan Co., New York. $20. 

NICHOLAS HILLIARD—a lecture on. 
Home & Van Thal. tos. 6d. net. 

JOHN CONSTABLE. C. R. Lestiz. John Lehmann. 8s. 6d. net. 

UNDER-GLAZE COLOUR PICTURE PRINTS. HAROLD 
GEORGE CLARKE. Courier Press. 


JoHN Pope-HENNESssyY. 


COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 


Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be 
accompanied, when possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


Dear Sir, 

This figure illus- 
trated was discovered 
in the boiler room of 
a London building, 
used during the war as 
a hostel for Allied 
Troops. 

The figure, which 
is slightly over six 
inches in height, is 
carved from the solid 
oak, and appears to 
have been roughly 
broken from a panel 
or piece of furniture. 

Possibly it formed 
part of some scrap 
wood sent to the 
boilers as fuel. The 
stoker may have 
noticed the carving 
and retained the figure 
after destroying the 
remainder of the 
woodwork. The 
object appears to 
represent a workman, 
sleeves rolled up, in 
the act of performing 
some task. 

It would be of great interest if some reader could throw 
light on the period and character of the figure. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD OUNSWORTH, 
44 Roedean Crescent, Priory Lane, 
Roehampton, S.W.15. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 


WOOD CARVING 

A.M. (Ludlow). It appears to be of XVIth century date, 
possibly German. Owing to the indistinct photograph it is 
difficult to identify the subject. The female figure on the right- 
hand side might be intended for St. Catherine of Siena. The 
frame is apparently of later date. 


BRONZE FIGURE BY EMANUEL FREMIET 


A.G. (Hartford). The bronze figure to which you refer is 
evidently the work of Emanuel Frémiet (1824-1910), a successful 
French sculptor whose main works date from the second half of 
the XIXth century. He first exhibited in 1843, his early works 
being figures of animals. He also exhibited at the series of 
exhibitions held in Paris during the second half of the century, 
and his statues were invariably much admired. Besides receiving 
numerous medals for pieces exhibited, he was also given other 
honours, eventually reaching the rank of Grand Officer of the 
Légion d’Honneur. He received direct commissions from Napo- 
leon III for his chateau at Pierrefonds, but his best known works 
are the equestrian statue of Jeanne d’Arc in the Place des Pyra- 
mides at Paris, and an equestrian statue of Napoleon at Grenoble. 
Amongst his works were various representations of St. George, 
but, in view of the heraldic details, your figure is not one of these. 
It cannot represent the Black Prince, who quartered the lilies of 
France with the lions of England, with a label of three points for 
difference. Assuming that the figure is not crowned, one can 
only describe him as a French knight. It would be necessary 
to search the Parisian Exhibition records of the second half of the 
XIXth century in order to discover if the figure was ever exhibited 
with a more exact title. 

The brass plate on the base evidently refers to a fiftieth 
anniversary (golden wedding?) of some person to whom the 
figure was presented in 1909. It dates from a period which is 
now regarded with extreme disfavour by the experts (compare 
the critics’ condemnation of the Chantrey Bequest) and would 
therefore, whatever its real merits, arouse very little interest at 
present. 


DIGHTON PORTRAIT ETCHINGS 


J.W. (Greece). The four portrait etchings referred to, part of 
the fourteen caricatures drawn by Robert Dighton during his visit 
to Oxford in 1807, are identified as follows : 

The Father of the Corporation of Oxford. William Fletcher. 

A Noble Student of Oxford. Lord George Grenville, after- 

wards Lord Nugent. 

A View of Magdalen Hall. Dr. Ford. 

A View from Merton College. Winchcombe Hartley. 
In his earlier days, Robert Dighton, born about 1752, appears to 
have combined the professions of acting and drawing portraits. 
In 1798 he was advertising that he was prepared “‘to take elegant 
likenesses in miniature for half a guinea and in half an hour.” 
He was, it seems, intended to be a maker of small portraits, equiva- 
lent to our present-day photographer, but later found that the 
whole-length caricature was his real line. 

His unusual method of collecting prints caused some sensation 
when it was discovered. He had the habit, during apparently 
innocent visits to the British Museum, of removing prints, including 
Rembrandts, which he afterwards stamped with his own collector’s 
mark. Most of these were returned when the thefts were detected, 
and Dighton himself seems to have escaped serious punishment, 
official wrath falling on the head of the museum official when it 
was discovered that both he and his daughter had had their portraits 
drawn, free of charge, by Dighton. He died at Spring Gardens 
in 1814. 


SNUFF-BOXES 


E.A. (Penrith). Horn snuff-boxes seem to have enjoyed 
considerable popularity in this country during the XVIIIth cen- 
tury and the earlier part of the XIXth century, though, since the 
Mansion House exhibition of works in horn of 1882, compara- 
tively little interest has been devoted to them. The most dis- 
tinguished artist in the history of pressed horn was the Huguenot 
refugee John Obrisset, whose signed works bear dates between 
1705 and 1727. Bradwell, whose signature appears on the box 
in your possession, was, like Obrisset, a medallist. That is to 
say, he would have cut the iron mould or die from which the 
design was pressed on to the horn box. His name does not, 
however, appear in Forrer’s Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, 
and it is not possible to give any details concerning his life. In 
view, however, of the nature of the decoration on the box, one 
can date it with confidence to the third quarter of the XVIIIth 
century, the earliest possible date being Feb. 27th, 1761, when 
Arne’s oratorio, Judith, received its first performance at Drury 
Lane. A great variety of subjects were drawn from contemporary 
life and manners to provide material for the decoration of snuff- 
boxes. This particular example should offer a certain interest 
to students of the history of music, but we would not say that it 
has any other especial historical importance. 

The tortoiseshell and piqué box is of a type that was produced 
widely in Western Europe during the XVIIIth century. While 
the nature of the ornament suggests the third quarter of the 
XVIIIth century, it is very difficult, without actually inspecting 
the box, to determine whether it is French or German, English 
or Dutch. On the basis of your sketch, the only evidence to be 
found is the shape of the bar connecting the hinges. This does 
on the whole suggest a German origin for the box. The box 
seems to be a nice example of a type that many collectors seek 
nowadays. Though the finest work in this technique is of 
French origin, craftsmen in other countries soon began to copy 
French designs and it is often only possible to distinguish them 
on the basis of minor details of construction. 


MARKS. SMALL CAUDLE OR POSSET CUP 


G.H.R.T. (Menai Bridge). The hall-marks, leopard’s head, 
lion passant, and black-letter capital L date the piece as London 
1668-9, and the shape agrees with this attribution. The photo- 
graphs and sketch indicate a style of decoration not inappropriate 
to the period, but it is difficult to express an opinion as to 
whether it is contemporary work without an examination of the 
cup. 

With regard to the maker’s mark, it does not appear to be 
recorded in exactly this form, but if the proper reading is ‘‘a heart- 
shaped punch lettered T. A. with a mullet between and a star 
below” then it occurs on two small beakers belonging to the 
Armourers Company (1669-70) and telephonic inquiry elicited 
the information that the mark had not been identified up to date. 

Of the recorded gold- and silversmiths with the initials T. A. 
working during the XVIIth century, Thomas Alsop seems to be 
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the only London maker who would fit. Although not mentioned 
in Jackson, his name occurs in Heal’s extended list as of about the 
year 1653 and onwards. Of makers with the initials T. A., 
Jackson has the following (amongst others) which, however, he 
does not identify. For the year 1659-60, a shield-shaped punch 
lettered T. A., with a mullet and pellets below on a caudle cup. 
A flattened heart-shaped punch lettered T. A., with a mullet 
between, on a small cup with foot of the year 1665-6, and for the 
year 1680-1 a lozenge-shaped punch having T. A. with pellets 
and a mullet below. Unless any further information comes to 
hand of a contradictory nature it may perhaps be concluded that 
these marks are those of Thomas Alsop, with the exception of the 
last which may be that of his widow who possibly carried on the 
business at his death. 

Thomas Ash is another name that has to be considered but 
so far no mark of his that has been identified is at all like that 
submitted, and his presumed mark has not apparently been 
found before 1676, although Heal records the name as early as 
1652. The probabilities are therefore in favour of Thomas 


Alsop as the maker of the cup in question. J.G.N.C. 
HERALDRY 
W.J.H. (East Horsley). Coat of Arms, Blagrave impaling 


Parsons. The casket by Anthony Nelmé and dated 1704 has on it 
what appears to be the arms of the Blagrave family impaling the 
coat of the family of Parsons of Langley, co. Buckingham. The 
Blagrave coat is seen to the dexter of the shield and is blazoned : 
Or, on a bend sable, three legs in armour couped at the thigh and 
erased at the ankle proper, on a canton sable a saltire argent. The 
canton is here, no doubt, for difference. The Blagrave crest, which 
is a falcon proper, belled or, also appears to have a mark of differ- 
ence, for the falcon is seen supporting a shield charged with a 
garb. The Blagrave motto, ‘Pro marte et arte,’”’ is seen on the 
scroll. 

The coat on the sinister side of the shield is that of Parsons, 
and is blazoned : Argent, a chevron between three holly leaves vert. 
This particular impalement presented somewhat of a difficulty, for 
no marriage of a Blagrave with a Parsons has been traced earlier 
than 1827, when John Blagrave, Esq., of Calcot Park, co. Berks, 
married, as his first wife, Mary Anne, daughter of Henry Parsons, 
Esq., and widow of the Rev. Matthew Robinson, brother of Lord 
Rokeby. It may not be unreasonable, however, to suppose that 
the casket was a gift on the occasion of this marriage, and the donor 
had it engraved with the Blagrave full achievement. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN. By Dr. F. SEvERNE MACKENNA, M.A., 

F.S.A.(Scot.). (F. Lewis. £4 4s.) 

Collectors of Chelsea porcelain may consider that so many 
books have been written on the subject that there can be little 
really new information procurable, but those who are fortunate 
enough to know Dr. Mackenna will be quite confident that his 
untiring energy and his flair for unremitting enquiry will demon- 
strate once again how much rewarding investigation there can be 
into ceramic history. In his new work he presents new information 
in a most attractive manner, and offers new lines for research ; in 
the small space allotted for reviews a brief reference, as an example, 
may be permitted to the author’s suggestion on page 11 that the 
Goat and Bee Jugs were the product of one man, Briand, and that 
the use of more than one mould may be the reason for the number 
of jugs in existence. 

Collectors will profit by practising the author’s recommendation 
on page 54, the essence of which is : ‘Don’t be just content, like a 
sheep, to follow any lead ; have the courage to dig for yourselves, 
work out your own problems.” 

The book bears witness to the author’s zeal for his subject and 
will stimulate others to increase their knowledge with experience 
and to aim at collectorship perfection. Chelsea Porcelain is well 
illustrated and one must congratulate both the author and his 
publisher. 


THE CENTURY POT LID BOOK. cf HaROLD GEORGE 
CLARKE, F.R.S.A. (Courier Press. £3 3s.) 
This book will meet with a great welcome from the large 
number of collectors who have sought an authority ; in Mr. Clarke 
we have one who for years has devoted time to collecting, and now 


PROBLEMS 


THE ENGLISH INTERIOR. By Ratpu Dutton. 
21s.) 

Mr. Ralph Dutton’s work approaches the subject of English 
domestic decoration from a different angle from Mr. Arthur 
Stratton, who surveyed it from an architect’s standpoint. He 
makes it clear that his book “makes no pretence to be an archi- 
tectural textbook,” but aims at recording the varied phases of 
English domestic architecture and at capturing the ‘‘varied aspects 
of life as it was passed” during four centuries. The result is an 
entertaining pageant of English life (including a considerable 
amount of social life) up to the year 1900. Mr. Dutton’s terminal 
date differs from earlier historians (who generally finish before 
“the decline of taste’) and his final section (1820 to 1900) is well 
documented and full of interest. The illustrations and descriptions 
of the lavish enormities of Waterhouse’s Gothic saloon at Eaton 
Hall and Burgess’ “fairy tale Gothic’ in his own house 
(interiors of confused and expensive carved stone work and 
mural decoration) are well worth study. The book is extremely 
readable, and it is a pleasure to follow the author’s critical room-to- 
room examination of great houses still in existence. There are 
some printers’ errors in the text, and the two houses, the small 
Rainham (in Essex) and the great Raynham in Norfolk, have been 
confused in a reference. Although many of the illustrations are 
familiar, there are some valuable reproductions from early XIXth 
century water-colour drawings by William Hunt, which show the 
state of the library at Chatsworth before the Wyattville alterations, 
and the sculpture gallery of Chiswick House, still retaining the 
early Georgian furniture designed by William Kent. 
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THE 1949 APOLLO ANNUAL 
[ve 1949 APOLLO ANNUAL will be ready in the first 


(Batsford. 


week of June. It is lavishly illustrated, including colour, 

and will make about 140 pages. To meet the general wishes 
of buyers it is bound in stout covers, and the cost is one guinea. 
The PAINTING section is edited by Professor Bodkin, CERAMICS 
by Dr. F. Severne Mackenna, METALWORK by C. C. Oman, 
FURNITURE by John Richardson, and the trend of Sale Room 
prices during the year is reviewed by Bricoleur. The precise 
topics include : PoRTRAITURE—ITS PROBLEMS AND PITFALLS, by 
Prof. Bodkin ; S1zE AND SCALE, by A. McLaren Young ; BEYOND 
THE SITTER, by A. C. Sewter ; Some NoTEs ON CHINESE SNUFF 
BoTTLes, by William S. Weedon ; MeEIssEN HARBOUR SCENES, 
by Warren Clements ; MeEIssEN ITALIAN CoMEDY FiGuREs; A 
New USE FOR THE ULTRA VIOLET Ray, by Alex. G. Lewis ; 
THE CHELSEA REACTION TO ULTRA VIOLET Rays, by F. Severne 
Mackenna ; EaRLy STAFFORDSHIRE PoTTERY, by Wilfred Johnson ; 
SOME SPECULATIONS ON THE LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN FAcTory, 
by Wilfred L. Little ; CoLLECTING IN GEORGIA AND S. CAROLINA, 
by Ruth Monroe Gilmer ; Tue Pottinc DucHEe Famity, 
by Rudolf Hommel; Paut pe LAMERIE—CHURCH PLATE, by 
C. C. Oman ; Scroit Sats, LENGTH OF VOGUE, ORIGINATION 
OF DESIGN AND PuRPOSE OF SCROLL Arms, by N. M. Penzer ; 
CHANGING TASTE OF COLLECTING SILVER, by A. G. Grimwade ; 
Tue Sworp oF IsLtam, by B. W. Robinson; Earty GERMAN 
CuTLery, by J. F. Hayward; CALAMANDER, COROMANDEL, 
MARBLE AND ZEBRA WOOD FURNITURE, by Simon Harcourt-Smith; 
PaPpieR Macue, by Viva King; ADAM WEISWEILER, maitre 
ebéniste, by Robert Cecil ; THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
CHIMNEY Piece, by Richard Timewell ; BLacK AND WHITE 
Penwork, by Roy Alderson. Four colour plates: THE Hon. 
HARRIET MARSHAM, by Gainsborough; A PAIR OF CHELSEA 
Vases, Red Anchor period; A Pair oF Bow Groups oF Mars 
AND VENUS ; BUREAU, ornamented with gold, pearl and iridescent 
paint in “‘chinoiserie”’ style. 
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VAN GOGH. Pui.ip James. Faber. 21s. net. 

SCULPTURE IN MODERN AMERICA. Jacques SCHINER. 
University of California Press : London, Cambridge University 
Press. 42s. net. 

ALBRECHT DURER. EpmuND SCHILLING. Zwemmer. tos. 6d. 
net. 

MODERN FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. JoHN anp RoDNEY 
Hooper. Batsford. 42s. net. 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. H. RuHEMANN. Max Parrish. 


puts forward in a thoroughly attractive and workmanlike manner ros. 6d. net. 
apparently all that can be found on the subject. The book is GENUINE AND FALSE. Hans Tietze. Max Parrish. tos. 6d. 
well illustrated and the indexing without fault. net. 
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STUDIES 


STYLE IN POTTERY. By Artuur LANe. 
lege, Oxford University Press. 6s. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH POTTERY. By Bernarp RACKHAM. 
Faber & Faber. ais. 

GREEK POTTERY. By ArtHur Lane. Faber & Faber. 2is. 

Reviewed by REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


Testes books devoted to the appreciation of quality in ceramic 


Geoffrey Cumber- 


craftsmanship differ greatly one from another in scope and 

treatment. One takes the whole world for its subject and 
gives a succinct conspectus of the characteristics of the pottery of 
the ancient and modern worlds ; the others explore more restricted 
fields of European pottery. 

Mr. Arthur Lane’s attractive little introduction to the study of 
the fundamental principles of ceramic style contains an admirably 
lucid and explanatory text and a series of clearly-reproduced illus- 
trations representing a catholic but discriminating taste. Mr. Lane 
rightly insists that pottery regarded as art combines utility with 
comeliness, and reminds us that the potter is concerned not only 





Bust of a piper, red, dark green 
glaze, XIVth or XVth century. 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge. 


with meeting the everyday requirements of domestic life but also 
the “legitimate human activities” of “feeding, ceremony, and 
contemplation.” The latter in these days of turmoil and uncer- 
tainty is of such extreme importance that well-written books, such 
as Style in Pottery, which help people to “stand and stare’’ with 
understanding and increased enjoyment, deserve to be widely read. 
This is altogether an excellent primer of style appreciation in ceramics. 

By his numerous studies in English pottery Mr. Bernard 
Rackham has put all lovers of fine pottery in his debt. This work 
is one for which admirers of medieval art have long been waiting. 
It is concise, authoritative, sparing in the use of words, readable, 
and profusely illustrated. It provides the connoisseur of medieval 
pottery with a guide which may be followed confidently through 
all the various developments of form and decoration. 

As Mr. Rackham points out, the most attractive relics of the 
medieval potter’s art (and most desirable from a collector’s point of 
view) are the jugs and pitchers; and his contention that dishes, 
bowls, basins, and plates were never made in such extensive quan- 
tities is unquestionably a sound one. However, fragmentary as 
are the remains of such articles, one could wish, if only for the 
sake of greater variety, a few more examples could have been 
illustrated. The restriction imposed by medieval custom and 
economy and the hazards of survival is not without its advantages, 
for it enables the student to make, with the aid of Mr. Rackham’s 
searching and sensitive analysis, a fairly complete survey of the 
form of the medieval pitcher. The book is by no means confined 
to jugs, however, and other contemporary pots and pans, as well 





Teapot, red unglazed stoneware, Chinese 
(Yi-Hsing, near Shanghai), late XVIIth 
century. Ht. 3} ins. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 


(Right) Oinochoe, painted in brown-black 
‘Protocorinthian,’ c. 700 B.C. 
Wurzburg Museum. 


IN STYLE APPRECIATION 


as aquamaniles and anthropomorphic and zoomorphic vessels are 
considered in some detail. 

In dealing with decoration Mr. Rackham points out the 
“astonishing variety of technique”’ used by medieval potters who, 
“‘adhering to pure clay technique, passed down to their successors 

a feeling for the plastic and chromatic possibilities of the material.” 
Each technique is carefully described and its most characteristic 
examples illustrated. 

This discriminating and scholarly work is a notable addition to 
a notable series of ceramic monographs. 

Mr. Arthur Lane’s stimulating and authoritative essay on Greek 
pottery comprises a clear and fascinating exposition of the probable 
technique of Greek vase painting ; a description of uses, shapes, 
and ornament ; a brief outline of the historical development and 
eventual decline of the craft ; and a series of coloured and half-tone 
illustrations of breathtaking beauty. These superb plates are 
accompanied by a descriptive commentary in which Mr. Lane, 
with great economy of word and an apt turn of phrase, discusses 
painter, style, and technique, providing suggestive analogies and 
comparisons with the art of other epochs. 

By his emphasis upon the aesthetic quality of Greek ceramic 


art he lifts the subject from the field of aloof scholasticism and 
archaeology and reinstates it in the main stream of European pottery 
history ; and if in his enthusiasm for his subject he allows himself 
to become a little disparaging of the achievements of the Chinese, 
we must be profoundly grateful to him for having made the dry 
bones of this restricted field of classical archaeology live so vividly. 
Collectors and connoisseurs have unquestionably long been 
“browned off’ Greek vases by the tedious, repetitive and non- 
selective array of pieces in dimly-lit overcrowded museum cases. 
Mr. Lane’s timely revaluation should not only bring once more the 
pottery of Classic Greece within the ambit of European ceramic 
studies, but arouse the enthusiasm of the connoisseur, if not the 
acquisitiveness of the collector. 

The range of the book is great, extending from primitive 
Eastern Mediterranean pots down to Classic black and red figure 
vases and white ground pottery. No better praise could be given 
to Mr. Lane’s book than to say that by his lucid and sometimes 
unconventional text (for example, his allusion to the “‘fun-specialists” 
among Athenian potters), and the exemplary quality of his illus- 
trations he enables us to attempt to meet the razor-sharp “‘challenge 
to our minds and senses” made by these lovely early wares. There 
are few blemishes in this brilliant study. The potters of to-day 
do not have an easier task. They are as much concerned as the 
Greeks with “the threefold demand of utility, of form, and of 
decoration.”” Where they differ is not in the threefold objective 
but in the quality of their achievement. Greek Pottery is a 
beautiful and desirable book at a modest price. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


URING March an important collection of French and 

English furniture was dispersed at Christie’s, and, in the 

same rooms, some fine silver. The magnificent collection 
of English porcelain, formed by the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, 
was sold at Sotheby’s on March 2gth, and the prices realized 
show that there is no decrease in the demand for collectors’ 
pieces of exceptional quality. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. Modern drawings sold at 
Sotheby’s during March included two by Sir Muirhead Bone, 
“Sheringham, The Slipway,’’ and “‘The Big Groyne,” 11 in. 
by 15 in. and 11 in. by g in., both signed and dated 1936, £32; Sir 
W. Russell Flint, R.A., “An Oriental Scene,” £38; Frances 
Hodgkins’ “Still Life and Landscape,” signed, £38 ; Jean Antoine 
Linck, Views of two Swiss towns and a Swiss valley, 
all signed, and dated 1804, £140. Four views, by the same 
artist, of Mont Blanc and the Glacier des Bossons, three signed, 
£46. Four drawings by Thomas Rowlandson, “A Young Fruit 
Seller in an Oxford College,” 9} in. by 7} in., £22; “In a 
Monastery Garden,” 5} in. by 9} in., £58; another of a carriage 
and a mounted figure before a mansion, 6 in. by gj in., £26 ; and 
“Love in Berkeley Square,” described as a rich interior with two 
bored young lovers, 5} in. by 9} in. £42. Two paintings, of 
American interest, by C. Krieghoff, “An Indian Hunter’ and 
“An Indian Moccasin Seller,” both signed, £140. ‘‘The Fisher- 
man’s Children,” by Birket Foster, signed with a monogram, 
74 in. by 114 in., £85. 

Modern pictures sold on March gth included a few by Walter 
Sickert. “The Trapeze,” painted about 1920 and closely 
resembling a picture with the same name in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, £160. “‘A Dancer in a Green Dress,” 
exhibited in 1942 at the Temple Newsam Sickert Exhibition, 
£240, a portrait of Miss Hilda Glyder, exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in Venice, 1932, £80, and an interior, with 
a woman sitting on a bed, £130. Two scenes of Dieppe Harbour, 
painted by the artist for a Dieppe café, brought £320 and £360. 
A Wilson Steer, of Mrs. Montgomery, exhibited at the National 
Gallery in 1943 and at Temple Newsam in 1944, £280. This 
had been reproduced in the Yellow Book, Vol. IV, in 1895. 
A Raoul Dufy, ““A View of Langes,’”’ seen across a hayfield, 
£350, and ‘“‘The Assembly,”” by Jean Louis Forain, £220. Two 
portraits by Augustus John, of Edwin John and Caspar John, 
brought £180 and £190. Two pieces of modern sculpture, one 
a head and shoulders of Lopokova, in bronze, by Frank Dobson, 
£180, and ‘‘Ecstasy,’’ a stone carving 54 in. high, by Eric Gill, £10. 

A Pieter van Slingeland canvas, an interior of a Dutch kitchen 
with a young woman seated near an open hearth scraping carrots, 
made £420, and another Dutch interior, with a young woman 
offering a glass of wine to a cavalier, £90. A Cuyp landscape, 
10} in. by 19} in., which is described by Dr. Waagen in Lost 
Treasures in Great Britain, made £4,200. 

At Puttick and Simpson’s an interior by A. Brauwer, 13 in. 
by 18 in., brought £62, and an album, containing twenty drawings 
by Cosway, Gainsborough, Cotman, and others, £140. A 
D. Hals, of a cavalier resting on a stool, en grisaille, on paper, 
£32. A Dutch panel sold at Robinson and Foster’s, a landscape 
with figures, brought £30 gs., an interior of Antwerp Cathedral, 
by P. Neefs, £33 12s., and a Salvator Rosa, ‘‘The Good Samaritan,” 
£46 4s. 

The hitherto unrecorded portrait of George Washington, as 
Commander-in-Chief, by C. W. Peale, was, as readers who 
watched the television recording of the sale at Sotheby’s will 
have seen, passed without a bid, and was later re-offered at the 
request of a buyer in the saleroom. It was then knocked down 
at £220. 


FLOWER Pictures. These are now so much in fashion that 
there is little chance of a good example failing to reach a high 
price. A Verbruggen canvas, of flowers in a vase, brought 
£99 15s. at Christie’s. Sotheby’s sale, on the 23rd, included 
some particularly attractive examples. A cluster of flowers, by 
P. Casteels, £120, a bouquet of flowers, by J. Bogdani, £100, a 
Van Huysum bouquet in a glass vase, £130, and a Willem van 
Aelst pair of pictures, with roses, peonies, convolvulus and 
hellenium, 24} in. by 18} in., £350. A superb panel by Jan 
(Velvet) Brueghel of a bouquet of spring flowers with butterflies 
and other insects, in a Tigerware vase, £1,600. 


At Robinson and Foster’s a painting after Baptiste, of flowers 
in a vase, with fruit, brought £37 16s. 


SPoRTING Pictures. Although a widespread interest already 
exists for the work of British sporting artists, appreciation of the 
subject will be stimulated by the existence in London of the new 
National Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes. Christie’s 
sale, on March 25th, comprised the collection of the late Mrs. 
F. A. Magniac, and was remarkable for the large number of 
Henry Alken works it included. 

Among these was a pair of drawings, of foxhunting scenes, 
which brought £210. ‘Exercising Race Horses’’ and “A Race 
Horse”’ with trainer, jockey and groom, £189. ‘Jack Fishing” 
and ‘‘Salmon Fishing,” £441. ‘‘Qualified Horses’”’ and ‘“‘Unquali- 
fied Riders,’’ a set of seven, 74 in. by 10? in., £199 10s. ‘Some 
Do and Some Do Not: It is All a Notion,” another set of seven, 
brought £147. All these drawings had been engraved. Another 
set of four foxhunting drawings, illustrated by Walter Shaw 
Sparrow in Henry Alken, between pages 12 and 13, £420. A 
set of four drawings, “Shooting Subjects,” £42. ‘*The Oakley 
Hunt: full cry,’’ £787 10s. “‘The Start and The Finish of the 
St. Leger at Doncaster, 1849,” 13} in. by 19} in., £577 Ios. 
the pair, and a set of four signed paintings of Steeplechasing 
scenes, £357- The highest price was for a set of eight Alken 
pictures, ““The Grand Leicestershire Steeplechase, March 12th, 
1829,” formerly in Sir Walter Gilbey’s collection, and engraved 
by C. Bentley, £1,995. A drawing attributed to G. T. Stubbs, 
“‘Mares and Foals,” after G. Stubbs, A.R.A., 16} in. by 20 in., 
£147 the pair. A four-leaf Scrapbook Screen, depicting pro- 
minent personalities in public and sporting life towards the close 
of the XIXth century, made £84. At Sotheby’s, on March 23rd, 
a Ben Marshall picture of ‘‘Burleigh,’”’ with his jockey up, signed 
and dated 1811, made £520. 


EMBOSSED Pictures. An article in APOLLO for September, 1931, 
by Egan Mew, The Embossed Pictures of Samuel Dixon, drew 
attention to these rare and extremely decorative works of art. 
A few were included in Sotheby’s sale of March 18th. A set 
of four pictures, of birds, by Samuel Dixon, brought {95, 
and two others of similar technique, by William Hayes, a bantam 
cock and a kite, brought £70 and £24 respectively. 


SILVER. The most important March sale took place at 
Christie’s on the 16th. Among the silver sent to this sale by 
the Duke of Manchester was a table service, George IV and 
Victorian, comprising spoons, forks, gravy spoons, slices, ice and 
asparagus tongs and ladles, in all 376 oz. 12 dwt., which made 
£70. A larger service, weighing 608 oz. in all, made £135. 
A silver-gilt dessert service, engraved with the Montagu crest 
and coronet, 415 oz. 15 dwt., £90. Four oblong sauce tureens, 
by Thomas Robins, 1807, 79 oz. 5 dwt., £72. Thirty circular 
dinner plates, 10 in. diameter, maker’s mark WS, 1802, 514 0z., 
£220, twenty-five plates, —— £185, and another fifty-four 
plates, Victorian, 995 oz. 5 dwt., £270. A William III com- 
munion cup and paten cover, engraved with the arms of William 
III, 10 in. high, by Francis Garthorne, 1697, 23 oz. 18 dwt., 
made £400, and a pair of altar candlesticks, of the same date, 
by William Denny and John Blacke, 445 oz., brought £1,250. 
The two latter formed part of the plate of the first Duke of 
Manchester, who was sent, as Ambassador Extraordinary, to 
Venice in 1697, to obtain the release of English seamen detained 
in the galleys of the Republic. A pair of French vegetable dishes, 
by Henry Auguste, Paris, 1788, 90 oz. 8 dwt., made £150. 

Other properties in the sale included a George I coffee pot, 
by Charles Hatfield, 1726, 32 oz. 16 dwt., £200, four George II 
oblong salt cellars, by Edward Wood, 1733 and 1734, 8 oz. 
6 dwt., £125, a Queen Anne coffee pot, by John Rand, 1707, 
19 oz., £320. A Charles II monteith, 1684, maker’s mark GG, 
48 oz. 5 dwt., £540, and a Queen Anne tankard, inscribed “The 
Duke of Somerset’s Plate att Midhurst ye 28th Day of May 1713,” 
by Richard Green, 1712, 40 oz. 3 dwt., £350. 

The following silver was sold at Sotheby’s on March toth 
and 24th: A pair of early George II tea caddies, of octagonal 
section, gilt at a later date, by Jno. Farnell, London, 1728, 
14 0z. 16 dwt., £65. Some early spoons included a Charles II 
rat-tail tablespoon, London, 1673, with two others of similar 
type, £19; an early Charles II seal-top spoon, parcel-gilt, by 
Stephen Venables, 1662, £16; and aslip-top spoon, with maker’s 
mark E.H. London, 1630, £26. An oblong inkstand, by Paul 
Storr, engraved with a coat-of-arms, 11} in. wide, London, 1812, 
25 oz. 18 dwt., £72. Four Georgian table candlesticks, not a 
set, but matching, 1755 and 1769, £60. A set of six early 
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George III 
1763-4, £140. 

A late George III oval soup tureen and cover, London, 1818, 
147 0z., £50; an earlier soup tureen and cover, by Eliza Godfrey, 
London, 1746, 137 oz. 12 dwt., £62; and a William III tankard, 
with cylindrical body, by Sam Hood, London, 1700, 35 oz. 
15 dwt., £155. A George III oval tea tray, engraved with a 
crest, by Peter and William Bateman, London, 1810, 59 oz. 
10 dwt., £85. Sixty George II dinner plates, 9} in. diam., by 
George Wickes, London, 1741, sold in five lots, brought a total 
of £735. Twenty-four Irish soup plates, by Jas. Le Bass, 
Dublin, 1813-1814, sold in two lots, brought £185. A pair of 
George II square waiters, by Paul Crespin, 74 in. wide, 1734, 
46 oz. 9 dwt., made £200. 

At Puttick and Simpson’s, a XVIIth century Swedish peg 
tankard, 34 oz. 5 dwt., brought £78, and at Phillips, Son and 
Neale a George II coffee pot, by William Woodward, 1744, 24 oz. 
gross, £60. A part dessert service of table plate, 42 forks and 
18 dessert spoons, 102 oz. 4 dwt., brought £40 at Robinson 
and Foster’s, and £58 was paid for another service, 265 oz. 


table candlesticks, maker’s mark J.H. London, 


CERAMICS. Continuing the dispersal of the exceptionally 
fine collection of works of art, formed by the late Sir Bernard 
Eckstein, Sotheby’s sale on March 25th was entirely given over 
to his English porcelain. The sale, comprising 149 lots, realized 
£18,482. The catalogue was divided into factories, of which the 
most important group was from Chelsea. 


Pottery. An early set of six Lambeth ‘“‘Merry Men”’ plates, of 
octagonal shape and painted with numbered verses, made £48. 
A Lambeth wine bottle, inscribed Sack and dated 1645, 6} in., 
£24, a salt-glaze figure of a rabbit, with agate veining, 4} in., 
£70, and a miniature bear jug, with movable head, 34 in., £10. 
The Ralph Wood examples included a drinking cup, When the 
Devil Smiles the Pope Frowns, 6 in., £14; a figure of Simon, 
standing against a tree trunk, £24; a figure of Venus, her hand 
resting on a dolphin’s tail at her side, £30; and a group of St. 
George and the Dragon, 11 in., £42. 


Worcester. A plate from the so-called “Bishop Sumner” 

service, decorated in Chinese style, with two cups and saucers, 
£72. A rare teapoy, painted with exotic birds, open crescent 
mark, Wall period, £48, and a scale-blue Wall period chocolate 
cup and cover, painted with birds, flowers, and pseudo-Chinese 
musicians, £295. A covered bowl, painted with Watteau inspired 
figures of youthful musicians, gallants and a girl with a bird, 
Wall period, 3{ in., £330. A pair of hexagonal vases, with 
covers, painted in Chinese style, Wall period, square marks, 
154 in. high, £240. Arare cup and saucer, “‘outside decorated” 
on the saucer with a peasant dancing (an article on decoration 
of this sort appeared in APoLLo for December, 1940, by W. H. 
Tapp), £115. Apple-green Worcester is always eagerly sought, 
and a small vase, painted with birds on an apple-green ground, 
made £30, a pair of plates, 8} in., £90, and a basket, with trellis 
perforated sides, 8} in., Wall period, £95. The most important 
Worcester lot was a pair of very rare figures of a gardener and 
companion, both standing, the woman holding flowers and the 
man a flower-pot. These measured slightly over 6 in. high and 
brought £700. A similar pair is illustrated by Mr. W. King in 
English Porcelain Figures of the XVIIIth century. 


Bow. A pair of saucer dishes, “‘outside decorated’ by Giles, 
7} in., anchor and dagger marks, similar to a pair in the British 
Museum, £430. A rare coloured figure of Kitty Clive as “The 
Fine Lady” in Garrick’s farce Lethe, £390. A pair of pheasants, 
with brilliant colouring, 64 in., £400. A pair of figures of a 
Shepherd and Shepherdess, 10} in., £240. An early pair of 
figures of Liberty and Matrimony, with bases evidently from the 
same mould as a biscuit base excavated on the site of the factory, 
104 in. high, £210, and a group of Harlequin and Columbine, 
anchor and dagger mark in red, 6} in. high, £200. 


CHELSEA. A white head of a baby boy, on a pale fleur-de-peche 
marble base, 4} in., raised anchor period, £640. very rare 
figure of a youth, leaning against a basket of grapes, triangle 
period, 5} in., £650. A pair of claret-ground vases, illustrated 
in the Chelsea Cheyne Book, pl. 25, No. 72, £270. A pair of 
“bough” pots, decorated in Sévres style, gold anchor mark, 
84 in., £160. A large group of the Roman Charity, after a 
Rubens engraving, of Cimon and Pero, and illustrated by Mr. 
W. King in Chelsea Porcelain, pl. 4, p. 53, 214 in. high, gold 
anchor mark, £340. The celebrated group of two dancers, 
inspired by a Meissen original, 7} in., red anchor mark, £480. 


Another rare group, the Italian Comedy, again from a Meissen 
model, 64 in., red anchor period, brought £300. The Nurse 
and Child group, froma model attributed to Bertelemy de Blenod, 
Fontainebleau, 7} in., red anchor period, £520, and a similar 
group, “La Nourrice,” only with the colours of the skirt and 
tunic reversed, £540. Another example of this model is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The cheaper lots included a scent bottle, in the form of a 
nude Cupid, £46; a Dove tureen, formed of two birds nesting, 
£32; a turquoise vase, painted with a putto holding fruit, £18. 
A similar vase is illustrated by Mr. W. B. Honey in Old English 
Porcelain. 

At Puttick and Simpson’s a pair of Dresden urn-shaped 
vases, painted with classical figures, 18 in. high, brought £38, 
and a pair of Dresden oval-shaped centre baskets, modelled with 
groups of cherubs symbolizing the Seasons, £85. 


FURNITURE. Christie’s sale of March 24th included some 
good English and French pieces. A Louis XV small upright 
secretaire, signed by J. F. Dubut, M.E., made £735, a set of 
six Louis XV fauteuils, covered in Beauvais tapestry, £388 Ios., 
and a pair of Louis XV walnut fauteuils, covered in Aubusson 
tapestry woven with Aésop’s Fable scenes, £173 5s. Another 
pair of French armchairs, covered in needlework, £162 15s., a 
Louis XV marquetry secretaire, signed Joseph, £903, and a 
Louis XV marquetry commode, 38 in. wide, £1,029. Firescreens 
do not usually bring high prices nowadays, and it was therefore 
surprising to see a Louis XV cheval screen, decorated in the 
Vernis Martin style, bring £80 15s. 

Furniture sold at Sotheby’s during March included a 
Hepplewhite mahogany four-post bed, with box-spring mattress, 
and curtains, £50, and a Georgian pedestal writing table, 5 ft. 
wide, £120, a set of six Sheraton painted armchairs, with cane- 
work seats, £70, an XVIIIth century leather-covered Sedan chair, 
£22, and a set of ten Georgian ladderback chairs, £180. Two 
pairs of Regency wall brackets, one pair with eagle supports, 
134 in. high, £38, a Queen Anne small walnut bureau, 25 in. 
wide, £105, and a George III mahogany breakfront bureau 
bookcase, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, £240. A set of four XVIIIth century 
Venetian lanterns, in tortoiseshell and ormolu, on posts, £120. 
The sale on the 25th included a Queen Anne armchair, of unusual 
design, £70, another, of similar type, £70, and a late XVIIth 
century walnut Standing Chest, with crossbandings of olivewood 
and eight drawers, £62, and a pair of Chippendale “‘ribbonback’”’ 
armchairs, in mahogany, £190. Pedestal dining-tables are always 
in demand, and an example, in three parts, and 14 ft. long fully 
extended, made £150. 

Furniture sold at Knight, Frank and Rutley included a 
Sheraton mahogany sideboard, 6 ft. wide, £87 10s. This was 
a good price for a sideboard of this width; the most popular 
sizes being 5 ft. or less. A Dutch marquetry display cabinet, 
£30, and-a marquetry escritoire, 27 in. wide, £30. A two- 
pedestal dining table, with an extra leaf, £70, a French kingwood 
cabinet, sent by Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, £47 1os., 
and a Louis XV commode, 42 in. wide, £60. The high prices 
which modern sprung furniture will still bring was shown by a 
pair of wing easy chairs, which brought £80, and a Knole settee, 


100. 

Phillips, Son and Neale’s sales included a set of ten French 
gilt fauteuils, covered in crimson damask, at £165, a Carlton 
House writing table, 4 ft. 4 in. wide, with an armchair, £70, a 
pair of Charles II style walnut high-back armchairs, £48, and a 
Chippendale style pedestal writing table or partner’s desk, 
£92 Ios. 

Robinson and Foster sold a set of ten Hepplewhite style 
mahogany dining chairs for £81 18s., a Queen Anne walnut 
bureau cabinet, with mirror doors, 4 ft. wide, £120, a walnut 
kneehole bureau, of similar date, £33 12s., and a set of walnut 
spoonback chairs for £131 5s. A Regency rosewood writing 
table, with lion mask ring handles, made £152 5s., which is an 
indication of the high prices which early XIXth century furniture 
can bring. 

At the Edinburgh saleroom of Messrs. Dowell’s a Georgian 
mahogany wardrobe, 4 ft. wide, brought £43, a set of twelve 
chairs of Chippendale design, £168, and a Queen Anne walnut 
tallboy, 40 in. wide, £72. 


The Sale Room Prices of Clocks, Tapestries, Arms and 
Armour and Musical Instruments will appear in the next issue 
of APOLLO. 
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